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ASummer School at Home 


One or two 
hours per day 
spent in study 
pursuing our 
courses ‘* by 
maal,’’ will 

REVIEW you 
THOROUGHLY 

for ANY 

grade of 
certificate, 

We give les- 
sons in 
Latin, 
German, 
French, 
Mathematics, 
Sciences, 
History, 
Literature, 
Book-keeping, 
Pedagogy, 
Kindergarten, 
Primary 

Ps, Methods 

‘by corres- 

pondence.”’ 
We send you lessons every Monday—you do 
the work outlined and send written exercises to 
usfor correction. These are corrected and re- 
turned. You are in constant touch with us. 
Students may begin any day. Im session 52 
weeks each year. Tuition $stoSiperterm We 
offer Certifieate, Diploma and Degree courses. 
For catalogue, address 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 


(inconroraten.) 
FENTON, MICH. 


BY MAIL” 
TUITION 
$3 2995290 FOR 
THIRTEEN 
WEEKS. 





Seventh 
Annual 
Session. 


SUMMER 


LATIN——~ August 20th, 
SCHOOL, 


Drake University“... 


COURSE INCLUDES BEGINNERS’ BOOK, 
CASAR, CICERO, VIRGIL and OVID. 


A nine weeks session, devoted exclusively to 
latin, offers an unequaled opportunity for teach- 
ers, or students preparing ir college, to makea 
year’s advancement during the summer vaca- 
tion. For prospectus, apply to 


Cc. O. DENNY, Principat, 
1090 25th St., DesMoines, Iowa. 


Chicago Kindergarten College. 


Mrs. J. N. CRovusE, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, Principal. 

Combines College Course and a Profession. 
One, two, three four years’ courses. Faculty 
tumbers seventeen. Students prepared for 
Kindergartners. Supervisors and Training 
Teachers. Kindergarten principles adapted to 
imary work. No field offers such opportuni- 
ties to young women. 


Z 
ZG 
t, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., JUNE 9, 1897. 


Courses of Study, leading in turn to Ph. G., 


S UNIVERSAL EDUGATION 
THE SAFETY OFA REPwenie 


No. 6. 











Highland Park College of Pharmacy, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


A THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED, HIGH-GRADE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

A Faculty of Practical, Experienced Pharmacists. Thorough, Logical, Progressive, Scientific 
Ph. C., Phm. M., and Phm. D. Large, Light, New, Wel 
Equipped Laboratories. Unexcelled Location and Superior Accommodations. Expenses Less than 
at any other School of Pharmacy in the United States affording such Superior Advantages. Every 
Professor a Specialist—the faculty includes the State Chemist and State Bacteriologist. Graduates 
of this College are incc ‘tant demand. Speciai School Literature and a complete Catalogue of 
Highland Park College- 1irty departments —mailed free. 


Address, C. C. REARICK, DES MOINES, IOWA. 








TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2° “oorvCn co. ac. 





1875. 


ow to our 


» Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


Has placed thousands of the best teachers) - the U. S. One fee for both offices. 
licens ~ MANAGER 
. C. FELLOW. Topeka, Kans. 


1897. 


Write at 
W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 





( N3d UVINOLNIA 


Eom * © JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
S1LOTWINdISOr O 


£ 
SVERTIGRAPH PEN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
FOR SCHOOL, WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING : 
1045 (VERTICULAR) and 1046 (VERTIGRAPH). 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


JosEPH GILLOTT & Sons, 91 ye sehen NEw YorK. 


Aids for Teaching{ _ 
Art and History. §—~ 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series 
of reproductions of fine photographs of famous 
buildings and monuments as 


AIDS FOR TEACHING ART AND HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 29x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light 


— 





rice, One Dollar Hach. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published will be 


mailed on application to THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0, 


CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS, 
in October. 
Address for Currictilum, 
Chicago Kindergarten College, Dep. F, 
0 VanBuren St., Chicago, Ill. 


1 number 
names. | 
t paid oF 
price. 


Aen eaennenn 


646 hie ton Street, Boston. 
ast Tenth Street, New York. 
151 Wabash Av enue, Chicago. 
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WASHINGTON 


ST. LOU 


UNIVERSITY. 


is, MO., 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE-|\V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 


PARTMENT. | 


1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
THE COLLEGE. 
M. S, SNOW, A. M., DEAN, 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
E. A. ENGLER, PuH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


1, Bachelor of Arts. 

2, Bachelor of Science. 

8. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 
7 


Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- | 


neering, 

5. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
8, The usual higher degrees, 

Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 14 and 15, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
21 and 22, 1897. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrRecTor. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., Dean, 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 22 
1897. 


LEGE. 


1806 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1887. 


| VI. 


MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H, MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wedns- 
| day, Sept, 21 and 22, 1897. 
| VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
Cc. P, CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 
A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 
Entrance examinatlon Saturday, June 12, Mon 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 20-22, 1897 





(VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL. 
Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteer 
A three year’s course, including Eng 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-makinp, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the mamage 
| ment of the Engine. 
Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
17, Friday, Sept. 17, 1897. 


years old, 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and *---2st Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1897. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





AMERICAN FLAGS 


BEST QUALITY DOUBLE WARP 
: BUNTING FOR 
i SCHOOL HOUSES, 
SNS PUBLIC ano PRIVATE 
=< BUILDINGS. 


PRICES POST PAID TO 


DESTINATION. 
Sd 


3*5-1.50*4x6+2.15-3x5-3.00-9x6-3.75 


PRICE LISTS FOR OTHER SIZES FREE 


‘* 
UNIFORMS *o* SCHOOLS BANDS «> OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
REGALIA > PARAPHERNALIA rom ALL SOCIETIES, 


ASK FOR PRICE LISTS 


THE M.C.LILLEY & C° couumeus, onto. 








RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Collec- 
tions, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Zoology, 
for schools of ali 
; grades, Lantern 

feta Slides, &c. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 
Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 

Animals 





at one-half the usual price. 40 minera 3 in good 
case, or 40 rocks with duplicate rragments, for 
$2.00. 24 types of invertebrate for $3.50 Each col 
lection accompanied with text book of 60 pages, 
Send for circulars, 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOUR 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History, 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and algo 
of law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric ang 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomol. 
ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all gt 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in military 
Science and Tactics also, and in Stenography and 
Business Forms. All departments open to women 
Fees small. Campus contains ten buildings, sup. 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity. New 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology, 


bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart- 
ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scien. 
tific and technical work all new Fifty-nine 


professors and instructors in the whole University, 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of the 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met. 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer. 
sity) For catalogue, address J. W. MONSER, 
Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President, 





Summer 
Music School. 


Eastern Session, Cottage City, lass. 
Western Session, Chicago. 


Conducted by Prof. Frederick Zuchtmann, 
author of American Course in Public School Music, 
A rare chance for specialists and 
grade teachers to study school music 
with this eminent Educator and Mu 
sician. 
For complete Faculty and particulars, address 
KinG-RICHARDSON Pus.isuinG Co., Springfield, Mass, 
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Price List to t re a 
J. A. JOEL&CO.,1 P 22 S 22ERRF 
88 Nassau St.,N.Y. @ nmnmststsTH 


Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 


$11.15 sarussr. i 750, 


——<pD<e—* 


Gems of Yocal Music. 


A FOLIO OF THIRTY-ONE SONGS. 


each one of which is new, copyrighted, and to 
be obtained only in this collection, It is wor 
derfully cheap, embracing, as it does, so great 
an amount of splendid music, both sacred and 
secular, : 

No better collection of Songs can be obtail- 
ed for use in School entertainments the Home, 
the Church, or for concert purposes, 108 pages, 
full Sheet Music size, bound in paper covers 
Price, 75c. By mail, post paid, 85c, 

Published by 
CHAS. H. GABRIEL, 

57 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill 
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. SYSTEMATIC. 


Uotucal Nratina 





*. aE... .*. 
e,e 
Roudebush Writing System 
NEW, PORTFOLIO WRITING BOOKS— 
NOVEL, a tae ae Advanced; 
UNIQUE, , 


THE ARRANGEMENT 





SENSIBLE, Of letters and copies is logical. The 
= most complete and economical Course 
ECONOMICAL. in Writing. 


FXTRA BOOKS—THE WRITING TABLETS at a cost of 5 cents each. 


ee Engraved Writing Charts, Slant or Vertical. 
‘ i Manual for Teachers free tousers of the system. 





Central School Supply House, 


We sell everything needed in a schoolroom. CHICAGO, 


Send for Catalogues. WD A 


> — 
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Bicycles | 
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Buy the Standard of the World. Buy a Columbia or a Hartford % 
from the Pope Manufacturing Company, the oldest, largest and most oY 
reliable bicycle builders in the country. FY 

; & 
| Columbias are the Standard % 

& 
{ VR RRR RRR RRR % 
y % ¢ S K 
PRRRRRRRRRRRA &Y 1 O O TO ALL ALIKE. SRQRRRRRRRRGRR 





S 
BAT, 


fR 


DYRRRIVIPRR IRIE RES 
Hartfords, wien only to Columbias, $60, $55, $50, $45. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


SNES SS SS 
RRLRR QD BBS 


Art Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer, or by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 


Fg 
& 
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The Texas Teachers’ Bureau 


HAS HAD 
EIGHT YEARS EXPERIENCE, 


It is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in the State 
For full particulars send two-cent stamp to 
PT. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Palestine, Texas, U.S. A. 


TEACHERS SCHOOL. SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x44 inches, 8c;-34 x54 12c;-44x6'6 20; 
514x714 30c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A. - FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA, 





Standard American and | English B Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 


College 


School 








Vertical 


Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 








History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 
By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library As’sn. 
koe Giving = pone oes all Topics in the Exact 
Words of the Historians Themselves. 

This work is a New Departure in Book Making, 
as it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 

It gives History in the very language of its 
penne 2 interpreters, and within easy reach of the 
reader, 

Its system of Ready Reference and Cross Refer- 
ence is new and complete, and shows History in 
its relations as does no other work, 

It also presents History in its Literature, hence 
in its most attractive form, and with its sources 
clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes 
make it equivalent, practically, to a library of very 
many volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent s: ays, ** puts 
the history of the world on a single shelf.’ 

It will answer more questions in History,more 
authoritatively with greater excellence of liter- 
ary expression, and with a greater economy of 
time, than any other work in the world. 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on 
easy payments, Send for circular, giving full in- 
formation, 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Springtield, Mass. 
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HAHNE 


MEDICAL COLLEGE 2 ond HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILL, 

The thirty-eighth annual course of lectures 
in this institution will commence September 
14th, 1897. New college building, elevators, 
restaurant, reading rooms and laboratories. 
Everything modern. Experienced teachers, 
Equality in sex. For Lecture Card and An- 
nouncement address J. R. COBB, M.D., 2811 
Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago. 


SCOTTEN’S 
NORMAL and BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 


Prepares teachers to teach. 
business course, shorthand and telegraphy. 
for our 46 page catalogue. Address, 


R. M. SCOTTEN, 
Green Ridge Mo 





Gives a thorough 
Send 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES, 


CIRCULARS, 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. Normal Course for Teachers, 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
ASBURY PARK, N., J. EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK, 
IMPORTANT.—Before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask fo- 


complete catalogue and sample pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or learning foreign lant 
guages. Free on application. 





THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY "ple vente a 


EE registration until May 80th, 
Miss ANNA M. NTHURSTON, MANAGER, 
262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Itt, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 





IN PENMANSHIP, either in the Slant or 


Vertical Styles. For information, address 


E. C. MILLS, Rochester, N, Y, 











The best, most convenieut and cheap- ; 
est School o is BARBOUR’S \ 


TABLET INK. Itcannotfreeze, ¢ 
spill or evaporate. You make itas 
you need it. Asa fluid it writes black, A 
does not gum or corrode a pen and = i 
permanent. 65 gal. delivered, $2.50 a 
20 gal. delivered, $9.00. Send 5c in A 
stamps for black, red and _ purple ‘ 
worth 15¢e. BARBOUR TABLET INE CO., 
Evansville, Ind. 


Devote one month of your geo- 
TE C graphical study to Missouri. 
All will be delighted Our 
Manual will greatly assist you. Mailed for 


20c. Address, ARNO L. ROACH, Verdella, Mo. 


—— 








- DENVER - 


O™= WILPARKS | 


Wants competent teachers for good posi- 
tionsin the Middle and Western States. 
Charges half usual rates. Schools desir- 
ing the best teachers, will find it totheir 
interest to correspond with us. Services 
Sree. W. T. PARKS, 
Charles aon Denver, Colo. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


We wish to engage a few teachers for special 
work during the summer months. We will pay 
#60 per month for three months. Those in- 
terested should make application at once. 
ZIEGLER CO,, Levant 8t., Philadelphia, 


FREE 
BICYCLE 


: MAGNIFICENT, 


FIRST-CLASS, 
GUARANTEED 
Bicycle free to teachers for thirty days. 
quickly. JAMES D. BALL, 


Write 
86 Bromfield St., - BOSTON, MASS. 





’ 
FEE’S Practical in every particular. 
Mail instruction. 
Address W. G. CHAFFEE. Oswego, N. Y 


SHORT=-HAND SCHOOL. 
First Lesson Free. 











The HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 2:20:10. 


The best Teachers, Superintendents and Boards patronize this Agency and recommend it, 


732-4 Boston Block. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


( THE BROADEST. | 
items. | SUMMER INSTITUTE, 


TWENTICTA ANNUAL SESSION BEGINNING JULY 12,1897. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS. 


None Better. 


Circulars Free, 





{| THE OLDEST and } 


Send for sixty-four page circular, giving full information 
in regard to the outlines of workin all departments, advant- 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY. ages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and comt 
4 ns, Oo c ) a combina- 
18 Academic Departments. tion rates, board,etc. 4 W EDSON, Worcester, Mass 
W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass, pee sac 
DO YoU Write for our 140 page yy Tre Onrare ov Stamuenixc. A practical and scientific treatise on th 
Cause and Correction of Speech Defects, by Gxoncs Anpzew Lewis, who stammered for more than,, 


years. Sent FREE with full particulars 
regarding treatment. Answer at on 
inclosing 6 cents to cover postage, and 
you will receive in addition tothe above 
a beautiful Souvenir containing 2% illu 
trations and half-tone engravings in- 
teresting toevery Stammerer, Address 
The Lewis School for Stammerers, 


Department X., Detroit, Mich, 





eeenenmae. 


WILLIAMS and 
ROGERS’ 


‘BOOK- 
KEEP- 
ING... 


Text Books will be a revelation 


to you, and, if introduced into | 


True ieatiens!| 


Perfect bearings are of vital 
importance in your bicycle. 
Waverley bearings are true, 
and remaintrue. A new and 


simple principle. Dust proof, 
too, 


The 


your school, will revolutionize 


the teaching of the subject. 


Bi 
3100 


’97 Waverleys are built for 
those who desire the finest 
product of mechanical skill, 
regardless of cost. 


wo 


Send for Free ; ages. 


Sample F 
* 


Williams & Rogers, 


For those who want a good bicvcle at a Publishers, 


low price, we continue making ‘96 Wav- 
erleys, improved and perfected—$60, 


Catalogue free. 
INDIANA BICYCLE CoO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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"PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 


J. G. REYNOLDS, EpItor J AND ) MANAG ER. 





Terms, per seal in advance , PEN ec Nentee $1.00 
Single _— ‘ . ; ° ; 10 





Let the closing days be the best and happiest 
days. It is a good sign when the children go 
home with a feeling of regret that there is no 
school the next Monday. 





The best kind of rest for the weary teacher is 
not rest from labor but rest in labor. A change 
from the school-room with children to the In- 
stitute meeting with teachers is often the best 
kind of rest. 





Institute instructors should aim high but be 
very careful not to fire above the “point of con- 
tact’ in those to be instructed. A review or a 
few careful questions at the close of any lesson 
will often show that much of the teaching has 
gone wide of the mark because it could not be 
reached. As the colored brother said: “Put 
some of the cookies on the lower shelf where the 
children all can reach them.” 


It is neither just, fair, nor good business man- 
agement to raise five thousand dollars for the 
support of the public schools and then expend 
two thousand of that amount upon the high 
school, while 70 to 80 children are crowded into 
the primary department under one teacher who 
receives thirty-five dollars per month. The 
great improvement of the edficational system 


must begin at the bottom. 


ST. saline MO., JUNE 9, "1897. 


No. 6. 





Let the Institute be opened with music at 
every session. Good chorus singing in which 
everybody joins will do more to enliven the In- 
stitute, make it a pleasant, happy place than any 
other one thing. If you have no song books send 
a committee to the nearest Sunday school and 
borrow some. 





Mrs. Mary E. Sykes, County School Super- 
intendent of Warren County, Ill, is rapidly 
bringing the schools of that country up to the 
point where they will have music and drawing 
regularly _— in every school of the county. 
Prof. W. S. Prince will have charge of the mu- 
sic at the Wes this year and Mrs. Sykes, who 
formerly was instructor in drawing in the Mon- 
mouth schools, will, herself, 
drawing at the Institute. 


take charge of the 





It is in the school-room that teachers can and 
do by example and precept influence the lives 
and characters of the pupils. Here let us im- 
press upon the minds of the children the duties 
of sympathy towards all domestic animals and 
that the cruel practice of inflicting pain to insects, 
killing birds, ete., is ignoble. It is in the edu- 
cation of the youthful heart that we find the 
germ of future moral prosperity or degradation. 
Keep the boys and girls gentle and tender heart- 
ed and then they will be kind and obedient. 


The Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association 
will hold the 16th annual meeting at Mt. Carmel, 
June 29, 30 and July 1. This association 
“vields precedence to none” and this year’s meet- 
ing promises to be the most enthusiastic ever 
held. All the railroads have given a rate of one 
fare for the round trip and in addition the Air 
Line road will make a rate of one dollar for the 


round trip from Belleville. This ought to insure 
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a very large attendance from Madison, and St. 
Clair counties. State Superintendent Geeting, of 
Indiana, and many Indiana teachers also will be 
present. 


DRAWING. 


Many people still seem to think that drawing 
is only an accomplishment and of very little prac- 
tical benefit to the wage-earner, or the profes- 
sional man, but such is certainly not the case. 
Here is a list of workers to whom a knowledge 
of drawing is not a mere accomplishment, but a 





great advantage,—in many cases an absolute 


necessity : 


Architects, Landscape Gardeners, 
Artists, Lecturers, 
Astronomers, Map-makers, 


Boat-builders, Mechanics, 
Boiler-makers, 


Book-binders, 


Military Officers, 
Mining Engineers, 


Botanists, Model-makers, 
Carpenters, Navigators, 
Carriage-makers, Opticians, 
Chemists, atent Solicitors, 


Civil Engineers, Pattern-makers, 


Clock-makers, Physicians, 


Contractors, Preachers, 
Designers, Publishers, 
Dressmakers, Painters, 

Draughtsmen. Reporters, 
Decorators, Sculptors, 


Shoemakers, 
Sign Writers, 


Electrical Engineers, 
Engine Builders, 
Engravers, Silv’rw’re Man’fac’trs, 
Fashion-plate Makers, Steamifitters, 
Furniture Workers, Stonecutters, 
Hydraulic Engineers, | Surveyors, 
Iilustrators, Tailors, 
Inventors, Teachers, 


Iron Workers, Travelers. 


The schools are training the boys and girls 


who will be the men and women to fill all these 
occupations. Then by all means let us arrange 


our school instruction so that these children may 


receive a knowledge of drawing and thus be bet- 


ter prepared for the great battles of life. 





THE NEW SCHOOL BOARD. 


St. Louis at last has elected a Board of Edu- 
cation that all good citizens are willing to-trust 
to the management of the educational affairs in 
this city. At the election on May 18 the Non- 
Partisan ticket endorsed by the Civic Federation 
was successful. The following are the members 
of the new Board: Calvin M. Woodward, Ed- 
ward C. Eliot, Iienry Droste, Albert B. Greene; 
Paul I. Coste, Robert Moore, Christopher W. 
Johnson, Henry Studniczka, William G. Moore, 
David C. Ball, James L. Ford, Willi Brown. 

Every member is closely identified with this 
city’s interests and is possessed of ability, integ- 
rity and sound judgment. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE BOARD. 

Calvin M. Woodward has lived in St. Louis 
for 32 years, during which time he has been pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Washington University, 
and for the past seventeen years head of the Man- 
ual Training Department, of which he was the 
organizer. He was a member of the School 
Board from 1877 to 1879. From 1894 until re- 
cently he was president of the Board of Curators 
of the State University. 

Willi Brown was educated at Cornell Univer- 
sity. He came to St. Louis in 1873, was admit- 
ted to the bar and has practiced law ever since. 
He has always stood for good government and 
citizenship, and is a man of ability and integrity. 

Paul F. Coste is a St. Louisan by birth and a 
lawyer by profession. He was educated at the 
public and high schools and afterwards at the St. 
Louis Law School. He has been president of 
the Mullanphy Board for two years. He is now 
one of the leading attorneys of the city. 

Robert Moore is a civil engineer by profes- 
sion. He was born in Newcastle, Pa., and came 
to St. Louis in 1860. He was at one time City 
Sewer Commissioner, and held other important 
offices. He is a man of clear views and strong 
convictions. 

Henry Studniczka is a native of Austria, but 
came to America 25 years ago. He is a grad- 
uate doctor of philosophy and a practical chem- 
ist. At present he is engaged in the manufacture 
of fertilizing materials. He gained great popu- 
larity by his work as secretary of the Rebuilding 
Committee after the great tornado. 
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William G. Moore is a physician, and served 
one term as president of the St. Louis Medical 
Society. He is regarded as a broad, tolerant 
man, free from religious or political beliefs. He 
studied at Washington and Lee University and 
the Jefferson Medical College. Dr. Moore is 
now in his forty-fourth year. 

E. C. Eliot is a lawyer. He is the son of a 
prominent educator and was for many years an 
instructor in the St. Louis Law School. - Mr. 
Eliot was born and has lived all his life in this 
city, where he takes high rank professionally, and 
as a private citizen. It is believed that his ex- 
perience as a teacher will materially benefit the 
School Board. 

Christopher W. Johnson is a resident of South 
St. Louis, vice-president and genefal manager of 
the St. Louis Basket and Box Company. He is 
a young and energetic business man. 


David C. Ball graduated from the St. Louis 
high school some twenty-odd years ago, and is 
naturally a firm believer in the public school sys- 
tem. He was first a clerk and then a partner 
in the firm of Taylor & Bush, and in 1892 he 
established the Ball-Warren Cotton Commis- 
sion Co., of which he continues the president. 
He has always taken a prominent part in the af- 
fairs of the Y. M. C. A., and has been among the 
first public-spirited citizens ready to give time 
and money to all business and philanthropic en- 
terprises. 





James L. Ford is a graduate of the Virginia 
Military Institute. After graduation he was re- 
tained at the institute as an assistant teacher for 
three years, after which he moved to Danville, 
Kentucky, where he became an assistant princi- 
pal and professor of mathematics for eight years, 
and subsequently was professor of mathematics 
at the State Agricultural College of Georgia, at 
Thomasville. 

He came to St. Louis in 1881 and entered 
mercantile pursuits. Since that time he has con- 
tinuously lived in this city, is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its business interests, and is recog- 
nized as an intelligent, accomplished and success- 
ful man. 


A. B. Greene was in his younger years a rail- 
road telegraph operator and a trusted and effi- 
cient employe in other capacities in general rail- 
road offices. From his earliest remembrance a 
decided artistic tendency showed itself, and more 
and more imperatively, till he abandoned all 
service in railroad lines and opened an “artist 
studio,” or, as he modestly calls it, “workshop,” 
in this city. He is recognized as one of the 
finest designers in the city or country. 

A genuine artist in the School Board will be of 
immense practical benefit towards a right culti- 
vation of the taste of building committees, teach- 
ers and pupils in good architecture and school 
and home decoration. 

Henry Droste is a very successful business 
man. Heis treasurer of the Leidner-Droste 
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Livery and Undertaking Company, has made a 
success of his own business and will be of great 
value in the management of the business affairs 
of the Board of Education. 

The plan of electing members of School Board 
“at large,” each man representing, and being 
voted for by the whole city, which we have ad- 
vocated for some time, has thus proven to be a 
vast improvement over the Ward system. 

The new board has organized by electing Paul 
F. Coste, president. 


N. E. A. NOTES. 

The local arrangements for the meeting of the 
N. E. A. at Milwaukee are now well advanced. 
An ample fund has been collected for the expen- 
ses, the various committees are thoroughly or- 
ganized and at work, and preparations will be 
complete for the entertainment of 20,000 visitors. 


Representatives of the Committee on Enter- 
tainment will be on board all incoming trains to 
assign boarding places, and a card of assignment 
with specific directions can thus be secured be- 
fore the train reaches the city. Guides will then 
be in waiting to show strangers to their board- 
ing places. Ample provisions will be made for 
checking baggage. 


A committee on bicycles will take charge of 
wheels at the Exposition Hall where the general 
meetings will be held, and guides for groups of 
cyclers will be provided every half day; they will 
show the wheelmen over the city and suburbs 
by the most attractive routes. A program of 
different routes both long and short, routes for 
moderate speed and others for scorchers will be 
prepared and distributed. 


For those who board in private families, but 
who wish to have a place down town for a ren- 
dezvous where they may meet friends, write let- 
ters, leave hand baggage, etc., the various State 
headquarters will furnish accommodations. <A 
large room will also be set apart for this pur- 
pose at the office of The Western Teacher, direct- 
ly opposite the Pfister Hotel (general headquart- 
ers of the N. E. A.) on Wisconsin street, where 
friends will be welcome. 


Make your work lighter for 1897-8 by reading 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 











THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY. 
By Geo. FE. Wilkinson. 

Even a brief intelligent comparison of the 
schools here with those in America must assume 
a knowledge of the history of the German na- 
tion; the history of the nation and its education 
are so interwoven that the latter cannot be un- 
former, 
Hence, a great difficulty arises in a comparison 


derstood without a knowledge of the 
of German and American schools; one exists 
under an Empire, the other under a Republic— 
the central idea of one is loyalty and submission, 
the other patriotism and freedom. 

The German Empire is composed of twenty- 
six different “States” whose common bond of 
union is military and commercial protection. The 
public 
“State” provides for its 


each 
education. Of 
course, I have not been able to visit schools in 
the different “States,” 
tion of the schools here in Saxony has been lim- 
ited. 


Empire has no school system; 


own 
and indeed my observa- 


What I may say, then, in this writing will 
apply especially to schools of Saxony and in gen- 
eral to those of Germany. 

No grading of the schools into “primary,” “in- 
termediate” (“grammar”), and “high school” ex- 
ists. There is, indeed, no specific grading in the 
same school; and this is omitted purposely be- 
cause it is considered demoralizing and wrong 
to attempt to sift pupils into alike in 
There are usually sev- 
eral grades of pupils in one room. 


classes 
knowledge and power. 
There are, on 
the other hand, a large number of different 
schools more or less distinct in organization, 
aims and methods. The more important of these 
are: Volksschulen (people’s schools); Buergher- 
schulen (citizens’ schools); Realschulen, Gym- 
nasia and Realgymnasia (high schools); normal 
In addition to these 
are found in different kingdoms and cities, Mit- 
(middle 
(rectors’ schools); Stadtschulen 


schools, and universities. 


telschulen schools); Rectoratschulen 


(city schools); 
Hoehere Knabenschulen (higher schools for 


boys); Maedchenschulen (girls’ academies); art 
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institutes; musical conservatories; technical 
schools; industrial schools; night schools; or- 
phan asylums; reform schools for boys and girls, 
et al. The variety of castes in society during 
the past and the present social conditions cause 
this great division of the schools. It is almost 
entirely impossible for a child to enter into an- 
other class of society from that in which he is 
born. 


To an American the school-houses are rude 
and incommodious. “The teacher is the school.” 
His preparation is thorough and extended. In- 
deed, the professional training of the teacher is 
the strength of the German school. With the 
Germans, a man well informed in__ literature, 
mathematics, Latin, Greek, etc., without peda- 
gogical training is considered no more able to 
direct the developing mind of the child than a 
man well learned in anatomy, physiology, hy- 
giene, etc., is to care for the health of the body. 
By the teacher's ability to pass the rigid exam- 
inations for his profession he thereby becomes 
an officer of the “State.” 


The school year is long. It begins at Easter 
and continues about forty-five weeks. Whitsun- 
tide, harvest time, Christmas and Easter are the 
only vacations. In general the daily sessions last 
from 8 to 12 and 2 to 4. In some schools, how- 
ever, from 8 to 1 and 3 to 4, or 8 to 2, or some- 
times begins at 7. Schools are usually closed 








on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays. 

Attendance in school is compulsory. This 
compulsion refers to those of a legal school-age 
(6 to 14) and terminates by the child’s being con- 
firmed in the Protestant church or taking his 
first communion in the Roman Catholic church. 
So long has been this custom of compulsory 
education among the Germans that it is an in- 
dividual characteristic and a national law. Un- 
excused absence of a child from school is pun- 
ishable by a fine and imprisonment of the par- 
ent. If the parents are unable to govern the 
child the “State” takes care of him in a reform 
school. 

Text-books in Germany are numerous, but the 
superior qualification of the teacher makes their 
use not necessary. They are, of course, used 
more or less, depending upon the inclination of 
the teacher. Nor are the methods in teaching 
uniform—the teacher is practically free to use 
those which he thinks best. No undue promin- 
ence is given to memory, and little is learned by 
rote. Pupils are directed to observe things, com- 
prehend facts, and lead in a systematic manner 
from perception to conception and knowing. It 
is really a pleasure to watch an able teacher hold 
the attention of his class and keep up a lively 
interest. 

Through the kindness of German friends I 
am able to give you a brief outline of the age 
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of attendance and course of instruction in the 
more important schools. The usual age of at- 
tendance in the Volksschule is 6-14; Buergher- 
schule, 6-18; Realschule, 6-19; Gymnasium, 6-20; 
and Realgymnasium, 6-20. 

The following table shows the subjects taught 
and the length of time in each of the different 
schools: 








= 
dS | 2 
3 | ; _ 
= oi ¢ E cs 
SUBJECT. =| # | B|/slé 
y esis |< 
Zi els] &| 3 
~ - | do n> — 
>| alelola 
Yrs.|Yrs.|Yrs.|Yrs.|Yrs. 
1. Reading and Writing........... 6 3| 3) 3] 8 
2. Literature and Comp. (Ger.). 2 9} 10| 11 } 11 
3. Lamguage Lessons............. ‘ 5 3 3 | 3 3 
& Grammar (Gerf.).........0000+. 3 4) 4] 4 
RRS Re ee ; ms 5 5 5 5 
UR NORIMIES, on ou cnenavcveecvce ; SE RS eee 
7. English : 5 i ER 7 
§. French ... 7 9 9 9 
9. Latin ..... : me oe 9|/ ll 
LO. LCCCh cal sab pebeueeksh sesh aseloas valve cnaleaass Be 3 Pee 
ll. Hebrew ae Pee ee OS tebsce 
12. Geography, all kinds............ 8 12 13} 14 14 
PT  <oilvansssaeipintanenseess 6 10 11 2 12 
EE: copiaceesnsasewneesesnes 7 6 3 5 
BD. DEBOWTD. oo .cccevecsscvcvcccvsccesees , 3 3] 3 3 
CS ae ] 2 2 2 2 
SE EE, oa cuncncivvousccsses ane 2 3 4| 4 
18. Object LeSSONB.......cccssecesees 7 3 1 -@ 3 
19. Natural History (Botany, Zo- 
ology, Physiology)............ . 1 7) 6 6 6 
20. Physical Science (Physics, | | 
Chemistry) 1 4 6 7 7 


oe SS ee eee g 12] 13] 14 14 
22. Gymnastics b 12 13 14 14 
*Orthography is taught in connection with all other sub- 
jects. 
Drawing and Music are also made an important part of 
the curriculum. 





One to six hours a week is devoted to each 
subject while it is taught. The study of German 
grammar and rhetoric accompanies the study of 
all other languages; of arithmetic, all other math- 
ematics; of geography, history; and botany, zool- 
ogy and physiology are taught together; and 
physics, chemistry and mineralogy are grouped. 
Indeed, no subject when once taken up by the 
student is dropped till he has 
course. 


completed his 
This would doubtless at first seem very 
trying to an American student, but will be bet- 
ter understood when we reflect that there is no 
“grading” in the schools, and that examinations 
are rare, and are usually oral. In some schools 
annual examinations, consisting usually of an 
oral review of what the pupils have passed over 
during the past year, are held. Written exam- 
inations are held only with the most advanced 
students, and then usually in their “final exam- 
inations,” when they are planning to leave the 
school. I am told that the decision of the teach- 
er is rarely ever questioned. 





Discipline is also strict. Children are taught 


obedience to parents, respect for their elders, 
and subserviency to the State. So long has this 
been true that it is almost proverbial: “As do- 
cile as a German pupil.” 

Boys and girls are seldom in schools together, 
and then only in the lower schools. The Ger- 
man’s estimation of woman and woman’s estima- 
tion of herself are greatly different from those 
of the American. Women are not admitted to 
any of the universities. Most of the universi- 
ties, however, grant them the privilege of hear- 
ing lectures; and Heidelberg and Goettingen 
have even gone so far as to grant degrees to some 
able women. I cannot say more in this writing 
about German universities, interesting though 
as they are, nor can I go more into details about 


schools in general. 


What I have said can be nothing more than 
suggestive. Any one desiring more 
tion on the subject would do well to 
“Preussische Schulstatistik,’ ‘“Pedagogium,” 
“Zeitschrift des Koemgreichs Saechsischen Stat- 


informa- 
consult 


itischen Bureaus,” Jahrgang, 1890, and the dif- 
ferent “Reports of the National Commissioner 
of Education,” W. T. Harris. 


Leipzig, Germany, May 11, 1897. 





REFORMED SPELLING. 


The Department of Superintendence of the N. 
E. A. appointed the following committee, Dr. W. 
T. Harris, chairman; Supt. Solden, St. Louis; 
Supt. Balliet, Springfield, Mass., to report on the 
use of reformed spelling in the publications of the 
National Educational Association. This com- 
mittee through its chairman, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
has reported in favor of the following amend- 
ed spelling: tho— 


thru— 


Program—(programme) ; 
(though); thorofare—(thoroughfare); 


(through); thruout—(throughout); catalog— 


(catalogue); prolog—(prologue); decalog— 
(decalogue); demagog—(demagogue); pedagog 
—(pedagogue). 

The recommendation of this committee will 
doubtless be brought before the Board of Direct- 
ors at its next meeting at Milwaukee, with the 
view of securing approval of the proposed 
changes for all publications of the N. E. A. 
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THE VALUE OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING. 


By B. C. Richardson. 


The remark was made recently by a certain 
educator, that the time was surely coming when 
the teacher who reads or studies nothing beside 
her regular work will find it difficult to hold her 
position. Now it is not to be supposed that this 
statement has never in any way been applicable 
to teachers heretofore, but, certainly it is true 
that it applies more closely, and that its applica- 
tion is coming to be recognized more to-day 
than it has been in the past. 

Teaching as a profession is constantly advanc- 
ing, continually demanding higher attainment 
and better equipment. Old methods are giving 
place to new methods founded upon modern 
scientific and educational enlightenment. Child- 
study has shown that extended free-arm move- 
ments are best in the first attempts to write, be- 
cause the muscles of the child’s arm develop be- 
fore those of the fingers. Hence the old idea 
that the little ones should begin with printing 
or writing small letters has been abandoned. 

Moreover, while this is an age of specializa- 
tion, it is also a time for broad foundations. The 
specialist who confines himself entirely to his par- 
ticular hobby soon finds himself out of sympathy 
with the general thought of the world. So the 
teacher who studies only the few subjects that 
she may teach discovers that she has fallen far 
behind the great army of her fellow-workers who 
are using all available means for their intellectual 
advancement. 

Yet it is true, unfortunately, that some teach- 
ers do no systematic general reading. One class 
make no plans for such work. , They feel the ne- 
cessity of this kind of study, but drift along from 
day to day accomplishing nothing in that direc- 
tion. They are victims of procrastination. Oth- 
ers are entirely indifferent. They lack energy. 
They are mentally lazy. They do not stay long 
in the profession. But there are a few honest, 
energetic, and conscientious teachers who thus 
far have failed to realize the importance of sup- 
plementary reading. They have become so ab- 
sorbed in training their pupils, so occupied in 
giving instruction that they are neglecting them- 
selves, depriving themselves of mental food and 
exercise without which they are sure to suffer. 





But just here the question may arise as to 
what the term supplementary reading means. It 
includes, as used in this paper, all reading out- 
side of regular school work and of a character 
disciplinary to the mind. Do not be frightened 
by the word “disciplinary.” Training is not lim- 
ited to harsh or fatiguing exercise. The mind 
may receive discipline from an attempt to ap- 
preciate wit, pathos, beauty, or elegance, just as 
truly as from the effort to understand science, 
argument, or philosophy. Besides, it is most 
delightful to study that which one is anxious to 
understand. How eager and intense is the ap- 
plication shown by him who desires to master a 
game that he wishes to join. Fill the mind with 
questions and it is a pleasure to search for an- 
swers. 

But, generally speaking, the answers to your 
inquiries will be found in books. Here is stored 
the best that men have felt and thought. We 
may think with Carlyle, that “no magic rune is 
stranger than a book. All that mankind has 
done, thought, gained or been—it is lying 
in magic preservation in the pages of books. 
In books lies the soul of the whole past 
time; the audible voice of the past, when 
the body and material substance of it have 
altogether vanished like a dream.” Here, 
the teacher gains her inspiration, here she 
renews her mental vigor. What inspira- 
tion, patient toiler, can you breathe in 
from an arithmetic that you have reviewed so 
many times that you almost know it by heart? 
What inspiration, indeed, to help you to realize 
the glorious possibilities lying hidden in the soul 
of an immortal child? You need a broader con- 
tact, a freer and loftier outlook which you can 
enjoy only by climbing occasionally to a higher 
altitude. The beauty and harmony of the lands- 
cape are never realized quite so clearly as when 
one has mounted above it, and the very exertion 
necessary for the climb enhances the pleasure 
of the sight-seer. In the same manner, you 
may catch a glimpse of the harmony and beauty 
which certainly is present in the seeming mo- 
notony of your daily toil. 
much reading.” Yet how many minutes that 
should be profitably employed are wasted. The 
time for self-improvement and for intellectual 
growth is very short. All too fast we hurry 
through this life and are thrust into the next 
before we have accomplished half that we had 
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planned. Hence not a moment can be lost. One 
of the rules made by Jonathan [Edwards was, 
“Resolved, never to lose one moment of time, 
but to improve it in the most profitable way | 
can.” It is true, indeed, that the teacher has no 
time for two, three, or more hours of continuous 
reading. Odd moments utilized here and there 
soon amount to hours, yet not enough is read 
to weary the mind. Many valuable works are 
now published in pocket-size editions in order 
to be conveniently carried about and read in 
snatches when waiting for a car, riding in a train, 
or tarrying for a friend. 

Besides, not only will this systematic course of 
reading result in broader general culture, but it 
will materially improve the teacher's daily work. 
The greater one’s intellectual power becomes the 
more will that person see in the subject that is 
under consideration. A multitude of interesting 
details will cluster about a paragraph which be- 
fore seemed barren and devoid of interest. An 
apt story will enforce this point, an illustration 
will clarify that fact, or a quotation will beautify 
some dry passage. 

ut meanwhile the question may have arisen, 
of what shall this course of reading consist? To 
answer the query, a few lines of study may be 
mentioned. Every teacher should read some his- 
tory. The great facts of the world’s growth, the 


lessons of the past, the lives and examples of 
those whose hands and thoughts have shaped the 
world’s development,—these should be familiar 
to every teacher. And if the theory of culture- 
epochs be true, namely, that the child passes 
through the same stages in his life through which 
the world-life has come, then the teacher must 
surely have some knowledge of history. 

Not less helpful is a study of the wonderful 
material growth of modern times. How profitable 
to study great manufacturing processes, the 
amazing applications of power, the subjugation 
of nature’s mighty forces. None can overlook 
that most baffling and mysterious element so 
serviceable to our present civilization—electric- 
ity. Swift yet silent, invisible but deadly, power- 
ful and still most -useful, what a field for study. 
I step into a dark house, grope my way to the 
wall, turn round a button, and lo, the room is 
flooded with light! Was ever greater magic? 
Yet this is no Arabian Night’s tale. It is a nine- 
teenth century fact. I enter a street car, a switch 
is turned and I am whirled away with the speed 
of the wind. I send a message flying across the 
continent and get an answer in a half hour. I 
converse in ordinary tones with my friends miles 
away. Electricity plates my ware and curries 
my horse, electricity heals my body or enables 
me to look through a hand, an arm, a man. Mat- 
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ter is transparent, mind is supreme. Nothing 
stands in my way when this element is my guide. 
No teacher can afford to be ignorant of the hab- 
its and properties of electricity. 

ut these marvelous facts of science and his- 
tory are communicated through that mysterious 
creation of the human mind—language. A writer 
thus describes speech: “A person having a 
thought and wishing to awaken a corresponding 
thought in the mind of another emits at stated 
intervals a portion of his breath modified by cer- 
tain movements of the vocal organs; these move- 
ments are transmitted to the atmosphere; and 
thence to the ear of the listener, producing there 
vibrations identical with the original; then 
through the agency of instinct, memory, and in- 
vention, the two have the same thought. Short 
as is the reach of its pulse, vanishing as are its 
undulations, by that fluid air, articulated into liv- 
ing words, man graves on the rock or prints in 
the book, the records of his outward history and 
of his inner soul, in symbols more enduring than 
Babylonian palace or Egyptian pyramid.” Every 
teacher, then, should be a student of language. 
What beauties, contrasts, hidden truths, and 
germs of thought such investigation brings forth. 
The history of a period may lie enclosed in its 
words. For example the word ox coming from 
the Saxon tells of the toil and humble condition 
of the serf; but the word beef, applied to the same 
animal suggests Norman ease and luxury. The 
Saxon worked with the animal, the Norman 
feasted on his flesh. Here, then, is the story of 
Norman oppression when William conquered 
Saxon England. So with swine and pork; calf 
and veal, deer and venison, sheep and mutton. 
They all tell the same story. Still do not con- 
fine your study to the English language. Presi- 
dent Cook remarked in a lecture last year that 
a person should study at least one foreign lan- 
guage, in order to thoroughly understand _ his 
own. One can easily gain a reading knowledge 
of any modern language by a few months study 
of a grammar and reader. And never will that 
person understand English grammar so well as 
when he has studied Latin, French, German or 
Italian grammar. 

But proceeding from the language to that 
which it embodies, what a field do we find here! 
History and science have been mentioned, but 
there is a world in fiction which is fully as im- 
portant and as beautiful as the realm of facts. 


Here we see human character analyzed and 
sifted and described and idealized. Here lan- 
guage rises to its highest use, the painting of 
human life. Here an Eliot, a Dickens, a Scott, 
a Cowper, a Lytton and unnumbered others have 
shown their power, have pictured humanity to 
itself and have led the world upward by noble 
thoughts, high ideals, and beautiful sentiments. 
And yet more captivating anl elevating, poetry 
amply repays the time given to its perusal, 
touching most deeply the inner life of men, it em- 
bodies in musical and softly-flowing phrases the 
heart experiences of the humblest as well as of 
the mightiest, of the most obscure as well as of 
the most eminent. Poetry brings us a profound 
truth clothed in beautiful words. Keats sings 
OI poets: 

“Bards of passion and of mirth, 

Ye have left your souls on earth.” 
Then he exclaims: 
“Here your earth-born souls will speak, 

To mortals of their little week; 

Of their sorrows and delights, 

Of their passions and their spites, 

Of their glory and their shame, 

What doth strengthen what doth maim.” 


Reading of this sort is what any man or wom- 
an, especially a teacher, needs. Just how to do 
this reading might perhaps present difficulty for 
a moment, but several suggestions may be 
timely. 

Lowell’s advice is, always to have some end in 
view. All reading should be selected with a 
definite purpose and be contributive to the de- 
sired result. A snatch read here and small por- 
tion there will thus be bound to all the other 
bits of information and training gained along 
different lines. 

But for the best results, one must read slow- 
lv, carefully and thoughtfully. The matter must 
be thought over very thoroughly, other facts be- 
ing added from experience. This slowness in 
reading may be brought about by annotation 
and by comparison with other writings upon the 
same topic. As much comparison as possible 
should be done because it not only throws light 
upon the work in hand, but it develops the criti- 
cal or judicial faculty. Hence study what oth- 
ers have to say concerning the subject which you 
are investigating. To illustrate: One studying 
the period in English history known as the reign 
of Henry VI., could gain much additional knowl- 
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edge by reading a French history on the same 
period of France, by reading Harriet Parr’s “Life 
of Joan of Arc,” and also Bulwer Lytton’s “Last 
of the Barons.” A better view of Revolutionary 
times in America could be obtained by reading 
such selections as Cooper’s “Spy,” Longfellow’s 
“Ride of Paul Revere,” Lowell’s “Under the 
Old Elm,” etc. 


But it will be safe to say that the student should 
read a small portion at one time, should read that 
slowly, and should read it only when he takes 
pleasure in it. By the last suggestion, | mean 
that one will get little benefit from reading when 
exhausted by hard work or when distracted by 
care or anxiety. “But the amount which it is 
advisable to read,” says a prominent writer, “can 
no more be settled off hand, in a general way, 
than the quantity of his food or the proper limit 
of his physical exercise. Some read faster than 
others, a novel is quicker reading than a history 
of Greece, or a clear and luminous writer like 
Longfellow does not delay the reader as does an 
obscure and artificial poet like Robert Browning. 
In general terms, one has passed the proper limit 
of reading when he reads without suitable appre- 
ciation and understanding and without promise 
of retention in memory of the page before him.” 


Nevertheless, one should read persistently, 
continuously and zealously, and in order to de- 
velop this steadfast pursuit of reading, the ulti- 
mate results to be obtained may be kept in view. 
Thus the reader will gain a better knowledge of 
his language; if he reads the right kind of books, 
he will develop a stronger intellectual grasp, that 
is, he will take hold of a subject more thoroughly, 
more comprehensively, and more systematically. 
Such reading also begets a broader culture, wider 
sympathy, more unprejudiced interest. As Ba- 
con puts it, “Reading maketh a full man.” From 
this more elevated position one can make fairer 
and better judgments, he will catch sight of 
loftier and more noble ideals. One of the ele- 
ments in teaching, indeed according to some an 
important factor, is inspiration. But how is the 
teacher who has nothing but dry bones in his 
own experience to awaken right life and activity 


in the young minds before him? He must first 


cultivate a healthy condition of growth and de- 
velopment in his own mind, and then he will be 
able to impart life and freshness to others. 


And, not only will that vitality be useful, but 
most enjoyable as well. A strong man exults in 
his strength, a powerful intellect delights itself in 
its power. Indeed, may it not safely be said that 
the active mind lives most? 

Then after persistent, continuous effort put 
forth through a certain period, one may look 
back with satisfaction to time well spent, to bene- 
fit gained and to progress made. 

In conclusion let me say that this paper is not 
based on the supposition that no reading is be- 
ing done by teachers in general, but rather its 
purpose is to encourage reading, to point out 
the value and necessity of such work and to urge 
more continuous and more systematic applica- 
tion. To encourage reading, an attempt has 
been made to show why a teacher should read— 
the great worth of good books, the deeper knowl- 
edge, the advancement of the profession, the 
loftier conception of every day work. 

As a hint in regard to value, mention has been 
made of the numerous kinds of reading at the 
command of the teacher—history, science, study 
and history of language, fiction, poetry, ete. 

As to the need of continuous and systematic 
economy of time, attention has been called to the 
manner of reading. How—slowly, small por- 
tions, with all side lights possible; when—at 
spare moments; when unwearied, but persis- 
tently. 

It has also been maintained that good results 
will be sure to follow, such as broader culture, 
strength of intellect, better judgment, nobler 
ideals, greater and more solid enjoyment. I 
cannot forbear quoting a passage on the last 
point. It reads thus: ‘““Good books increase the 
power for enjoyment and contentment. While 
they entertain, they at the same time cultivate the 
powers of observation, enlarge the mental hori- 
zon, and multiply the capacity to enjoy the in- 
numerable riches which surround us.” There- 
fore read, read good books, read with a purpose, 
read persistently, and you will become a better 
teacher, a better man, a better woman. 

I can close no better than with the words of 
Jonathan Edwards: “Resolved, To live with all 
my might while I do live; resolved, to do what- 
ever I think to be my duty and most for the good 
of mankind in general.” 

Alton, Ill., May tst. 
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SOME FAMOUS MASSACHUSETTS 
WRITERS AND THEIR HOMES. 


By Mayme W. Warren. 

Ever since the Massachusetts colony was first 
planted and Boston in the realm of literature be- 
came the London of America, the New England- 
er has boasted of his great and honorable coun- 
We are justly proud of Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Bryant, Thoreau, Holmes, Longfellow 


trymen. 


and Lowell, together with many another illustri- 
ous name. These have made New England’s 
hills, rocky streams and quiet vallies dear to our 
hearts. A few books and places seem to charac- 
terize an author; nor is it always the same book, 
poem or place that recalls the writer to different 
minds. There are, however, certain points we 
hold in common value that cause all lovers of 
literature to feel a broader sympathy with all 
humanity. Who has not heard of the “Old 
Manse,” with its moss grown walls, and small 
cracked window panes through which Haw- 
thorne looked out upon the sluggish Concord, 


and the fierce battle fought upon its banks? On 





THE OLD MANSE, 
From the “Literary Picture Gallery,’’ by permission of F. V, Irish, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


one side of this stream is the monument erected 
to the British officers, on the other side the mon- 
ument bearing these words of which every 
American is proud: 


“By the rude hand that arched the flood 
Their flag to April breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard around the world.” 


Hawthorne has graphically pictured the par- 
sonage, attic where 
among the rubbish left by former occupants he 


its interior, even to the 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
From the “Literary Picture Gallery,” F. V. Irish, Publisher. 


hoped to find some valuable manuscript. Why 
should a genius like his desire such possessions 
when he had within himself treasurers far better? 
Once again we see the long line of ash trees 
which leads to the highway, through which we 
pass reluctantly and leave the “Old Manse,” the 
memories of Hawthorne and his books; to go 
through the quiet streets of Concord, to see the 
homes and haunts of Emerson, Thoreau and 
Louisa M. Alcott. Surely this quaint old town 
has her share of glory in the history and literature 
of our country. It seems.there is scarcely a spot 
of ground that is not sacred to history. 

We pass by the many interesting objects along 
the Lexington and Concord roads to write of the 
quaker poet and his wonderful poem ‘“Snow- 
Bound.” A poem so simply told that a child 
may understand it. Again we see the “wide 
mouthed fireplace,” the “clean winged hearth,” 
and the stories then told come ringing through 
the years. Home has a new meaning after read- 
ing such a poem. In these latter days we put 
aside every petty prejudice and love Whittier for 
his poetry. All honor to the poet who could pen 
such words as— 

“Yet love will dream and faith will trust 
(Since he who knows our needs is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress trees, 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marble play, 

Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
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THE WAYSIDE 


From the ‘‘Literary Picture Gallery,” F. V. Irish, Pub., Columbus, O. 


The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever lord of death, 
And love can never lose its own.” 


As “Snow-Bound”’ is significant of Whittier, 
so is ‘“Thanatopsis” of Bryant. In this poem his 
love of nature is expressed in such words that 
grow in beauty each time it is read or repeated. 
We never tire of learning of Holmes, Longfellow 
and Lowell. Their names are especially con- 
nected with the history of Harvard College. 
Holmes as Professor of Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy, Longfellow and Lowell as Professors of 
Modern Languages. 

A college building now occupies the place 
where Oliver Wendell Holmes’ house stood. 
Many new buildings have been erected since 
then, but here and there is an old ivy-grown 
building that recalls a train of associations to the 
older inhabitants of Cambridge. Not far from 
Harvard Square, with its numerous buildings, 
tall elms, and endless paths in every direction, 
past the Washington Elm, is what used to be 
known as the “Cragie House,” the headquarters 
of Washington during the Revolution, and after- 
ward purchased by Mr. Longfellow. This in- 
teresting house is on Brattle Street, one of the 
most delightful streets in Cambridge. It is a 
large frame building with an east veranda, and a 
south front, from which can be seen the River 
Charles, immortalized in his poem bearing its 
name. The “Longfellow Home” is in a good 
state of preservation, the foliage almost hides it 


from view to the passer-by. The poet’s daughter, 


Miss Alice, lives here, and is known for her good 
works no less than was her honored father. Not 
far from this place along a beautiful shady street 





— —————— 


is “Elmwood,” where James Russell Lowell was 
born, lived and produced some of his best works, 
Unlike the “Cragie House,” “Elmwood” has 
about it an air of neglect, and the tall elms, thick 
shrubbery and uncut grass give the place a 
dreary look. Not far from “Elmwood” is Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery, where repose the sacred dust 
of many of our great men and women, whose 
lives still live in the hearts of the people. 
There is hardly a youth in our land who is not 
familiar with some of Longfellow’s poems. Not 
many who have not read the truths of the “Auto- 
crat Series,” and a number delight in the “Big- 
elow Papers.” Our interest in our great writers 
needs to be awakened, their poems more closely 
Their 
characters speak from out their volumes and 
touch a sympathetic chord which resounds with 
pealing melody whenever they are read. 


studied, their truths more deeply rooted. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING. 
By W. T. Parks. 


This article is a continuation of the last; and 
in the study of the drawings here given, the prin- 
ciples stated in that, should be received, at least 
reviewed. 

The beginner will often have some difficulty 
in determining the extent and limits of lights, 
shades and shadows, especially, if the objects up- 
on which such are shown are not white or nearly 
so; therefore white objects and a bright light is 
best for the beginner. By a bright light I mean 
sun light, letting the sun shine directly on the 
objects. Under such conditions the 
shadows and high lights will have rather distinct 


shades, 


outlines. 


Lights, shades and shadows rarely or never 
have sharp outlines except on rectangular ob- 
jects; the best and only true way to get correct 
ideas of lights, shades and shadows is to study 
objects of all degrees of whiteness under var- 
ious degrees of light. 

Drawings 13 and 14 represent two views of 
the same box under the same conditions as to 
light; 13 represents it with the bottom up and 
face down (shows outside); 14 shows the open or 
top side up (shows inside). It will be noticed 
that the sides of the box are flaring. 
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Study 13 until the bottom appears to stand 
up, and 14 until you can seemingly look down 
into the box. 

The narrow shadows on tl: right and nearer 
side and on the left and farther side of 14 will 
assist in proper seeing. 

In 13 the shadows fall on the table on which 
the box is resting, in 14 they are shown on the 
bottom of the box. 

Ten shows the appearance of a cone when the 
light is striking it directly from the right and 
the eve of the observer is directly above the apex. 

Nine an egg, or ovoid, 16, a half sphere with 
flat side down and the light striking it directly 
on top. 


One teacher who violates the law or proves 
recreant to his trust, brings upon his profession 
more odium than ninety and nine can remove 
by doing their duty. 

* * 

No higher and holier task devolves upon the 
teacher than that of teaching the child to love his 
country and of showing him his duty to vote. 
Patriotism is the teacher’s calling. 

“Oh,” says some one, “you can’t teach children 
that it is the duty of voters to vote, without teach- 
ing partisanship.” This is equivalent to saying 
you can’t teach a boy to plow, without lying 
down and rolling in the mud. 





The inside of 


Fifteen a hollow half sphere. 
bowls and many cooking vessels are good ex- 
ainples of the hollow half sphere. 

If you desire to learn to shade drawings prop- 
e:ly and have your pupils do so also, some care- 
ful study and practice will be required. Intelli- 
eent effort is the key. 





POINTED PARAGRAPHS. 


(Culled from the Southern School.) 
Every pupil becomes either a pillar to support 
the republic or a battering-ram to hammer it 
down. The country can be saved only in its 


school-houses. 











The teacher who wants house, furniture, ap- 
paratus or fence, can get it by giving his people 
and trustees an object lesson to show the need, 
faith that they will 





followed by faith and works 
and work that they may. 


They who teach a child grammar before lan- 
guage lessons should be consistent enough to 
teach him geology before he handles rocks, and 
botany before he plucks flowers. “Oh, that’s 
a different thing,’ you say. Yes, it’s always 
“different” when it makes our position ridiculous. 

If there are degrees in heaven, the choicest 
place awaits the teacher who by patience, tender- 
ness and work, lifts a little one from a life of evil 
and trains it to love, truth and knowledge. 
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THE STRAWBERRY. 
By Bessie L. Putnam. 


The root is fibrous, of a light brown color, and 
with a peculiar and not unpleasant odor even 
more pronounced in its near Wald- 
steinia, or Barren Strawberry. It increases large- 
ly by throwing out long stems _ or 


relative, 


“runners,” 
from the end of which a new plant is eventually 
formed. 

The leaves issue directly from the root, hence 
are termed radical. They are arranged in threes, 
each of which proceeds from the tip of the real 
stalk—thus forming a palmately compound fol- 
lage. They are thick, of a rich dark green above, 
lighter beneath, and the veins are prominent. 
The latter are covered like the stem, with soft, 
appressed hairs. The stem or petiole is deeply 
channeled throughout its entire length, and at 
its base are thin, leaf-like appendages termed 
stipules. Notice that while the upper portion of 
each leaflet is coarsely serrate, near the base the 
margin is entire; also that while the leaves are 
palmately compound the veining of the leaflets 
is not palmate but pinnate. 

The flowers are borne in loose cymes upon a 
more or less hairy scape. 


The calyx is deeply 
cleft, and alternating with its divisions are brace- 
lets so large that they might easily 


be mistaken 


for sepals. The petals are also five in number, 
and like the numerous stamens are attached to 
the throat of the calyx. The pistils are many, 
and heaped in cone-form upon the end of the 
stem, i. e., the receptacle. The ovary is one-cell- 
ed; the style appears rather from the side in- 
stead of terminating it, hence is said to be lateral. 
Since the ovules are dry, one-seeded, and do not 
split open they are called achenia. 

The strawberry is not, strictly speaking, a ber- 
ry—no more is the blackberry or raspberry. The 
scarlet fruit which some one says has never been 
improved upon even by the Creator, is simply 
an enlarged receptacle, slightly imbedded in the 
surface of which are the hard seeds. In the rasp- 
berry, the fruits are heaped upon and easily de- 
tached from the cone-like receptable; they are 
fleshy without, but stony within—hence are 
classed with drupes or stone fruit; while the true 
berry, botanically speaking, is fleshy throughout. 
The blackberry differs from the raspberry in 
having an elongated receptacle, which becomes 
fleshy and delectable. 

The strawberry belongs to the family Rosa- 
ceae, hence is closely related to the rose. What 
points of similarity can you observe? of differ- 
ence? What renders the flowers of the raspber- 
ry less conspicuous than those of the strawberry? 
What, botanically speaking, is the strawberry 
“hull?’ Why can some varieties of cultivated 
berries be grown with profit only when near cer- 
tain other varieties? (Some varieties have only 
staminate blossoms.) Note the arrangement of 
the divisions of the calyx in bud; of the petals. 
Are they alike? 
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| Current Events. 


EDITED By D. M. HARRIS, D.D. 





Minister 
to Turkey. 


President McKinley recently appoint- 
ed Dr. James B. Angell, President of 
the University of Michigan, Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Turkey. The appointment gave great satisfaction 
to the American people because of Dr. Angell’s 
learning, experience and ability and his well known 
fairness and his judicious character. But these 
qualities rendered him objectionable to his Majesty 
Abdul Hamid, the Sultan of Turkey. The Sultan 
has declined to receive Dr. Angell and has so notified 
our Government. Although, as a general rule, a 
government is under no obligation to give the rea- 
sons why an Ambassador is ‘non persona grata,” 
yet it is stated that the Sultan objects to Professor 
Angeli because of his connection with the Mission- 
ary Societies now at work in Turkey. Mustapha 
Bey, Turkish Minister at Washington, is reported to 
have entered his formal protest at the State Depart- 
ment in the name of the Sublime Porte against the 
President’s appointment and has declared that the 
objections to Professor Angell are that he is a mem- 
ber of a Christian Church whose enmity against the 
Mohammedan religion is very strong. Although 
Mustapha Bey did not mention any particular de- 
nomination of Christians, yet it is well known that 
President Angell has for many years taken the 
deepest interest in the work of the American Board. 
If all American statesmen and scholars who are 
interested in foreign missions are to be excluded 
from Turkey on account of their interest in Chris- 
tian missions our Government might as well put an 
end to its diplomatic relations with the Sublime 
Porte. President Angell is now in Washington and 
it is said that every effort will be made to convince 
the Sultan of Turkey that although Dr. Angell is a 
friend to the cause of missions he is an experienced 
and able diplemat, free from narrow prejudices. If 
the Sultan’s prejudices and suspicions can not be 
removed then the nomination will have to be re- 
called. Our Government has dealt all too leniently 
with Turkey during the past four years. We have 
humerous causes of complaint which have never 
been removed. The Turks have destroyed the 
property of American citizens and dishonored the 
American flag and though two years have passed 
since the outrages were committed nothing has been 
done to atone for them. If the Sultan persists in re- 
jecting our appointees there are other ways of com- 
pelling his attention to our just grievances. 


The Sultan’s When the Czar of Russia demanded 

Policy. that the war between Turkey and 
Greece should stop, it stopped. The armistice, 
granted for seventeen days, means that there will 
be no more fighting. The Sultan has made very 
hard terms which he is trying to enforce, but it is 
hardly possible that the Powers of Europe will con- 
sent to them. No doubt he has asked more that he 
may finally take less. Russia is not willing to see 





the prestige of Turkey increased and hence it is not 
at all probable that she will consent to Turkey’s re- 
gaining control of the Province of Thessaly. The 
Ambassadors at Constantinople are trying to agree 
upon terms of peace, but the situation is critical be- 
cause of the Sultan’s double dealing. He is concilia- 
tory towards the Ambassadors but secretly he is 
inciting the people to oppose the abandonment of 
Thessaly. According to the press reports the Sultan 
affects to be greatly afraid of the Islamic party, and 
the attitude of the Grand Vizier, as shown by the 
report which he presented to the Sultan on Satur- 
day, urging that the whole of Islam is fully de- 
termined to retain Thessaly, and tendering his resig- 
nation in case Abdul Hamid differed with these 
views, has strengthened the suspicion that the Sul- 
tan is prepared to plead that Islamic pressure is the 
reason for not yielding to the powers. 

Advices from Thessaly show that agents of the 
Turkish Government have been calling upon the 
Thessalian Mussulmans and Spanish Hebrews to 
protest against evacuation of Thessaly, and that the 
few Greeks who have not fled dare not refuse to 
join in the movement. The Turkish newspaper 
“Sabahuy,’ which only publishes what is indorsed 
by the Turkish Government, congratulates the in- 
habitants of Thessaly upon their alleged decision 
in favor of Turkish rule, and points out the blessings 
of the Ottoman regime to the Christians, who, it is 
claimed, will benefit by lower taxes and exemption 
from military service. 

The Sultan’s show of resistance to the Powers is 
generally attributed to German backing, but it is 
also rumored that negotiations between Turkey and 
Russia have been proceeding this month relative to 
the eventual administration by Russia of a portion 
of Asia-Minor, including Rizeh, in the southeast cor- 
ner of the Black Sea, and the territory up the Joruk 
River. 

The German Emperor is the most willful sovereign 
in Europe and his strange conduct in the present 
crisis is puzzling the wisest heads. He is known to 
have quarreled with his sister who married the 
Crown Prince of Greece, but it hardly seems possible 
that he would permit such petty matters to in- 
fluence him in great international affairs. His per- 
verse conduct has led to another outburst from Mr. 
Gladstone. The Grand Old Man says: 

“The union and consolidation of Germany was a 
great work, favorable, we all hope, to the peace of 
Europe. There remains, however, something more 
to be desired, namely, that the government may 
cease to misrepresent the nation by basing its for- 


eign policy on support of tyranny and contempt of 
humanity and justice.” 


These stinging words are aimed at those British 
statesmen whe have pursued a policy friendly to 
Turkey as well as at the German Emperor. There 
ean be no doubt but that Mr. Gladstone voices the 
conscience of the Christian world in his denuncia- 
tion of the heartless conduct of the Powers. 

The Situation The deplorable condition of the non- 
in Cuba. combatants in Cuba is now the princi- 
pal argument of the friends of the insurgents in 
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favor of stopping the war. The newspapers are giv- 
ing every detail, every rumor and every falsehood 
they can rake up to incite the people of this country 
to interfere. So far President McKinley keeps his 
own counsels, but he has made it known to his 
friends that he is opposed to recognizing the insur- 
gents as belligerents. He is opposed to the purchase 
of the island and he is also opposed to annexation 
on any ground. Mr. Wm. J. Calhoun who was sent 
to Cuba to investigate the cause of the death of Dr. 
Ruiz has completed the investigation and will re- 
turn to the United States this week. What his re- 
port will be is only a matter of conjecture. The all- 
knowing reporters announce in advance that his re- 
port will be unfavorable to Spain. It is more than 
probable that he will condemn the Spanish authori- 
ties and their prison policy. But it is very doubtful 
if he has ascertained the cause of Ruiz’ death. Con- 
sul General Lee gives it as his opinion that he was 
murdered, but he has no evidence beyond the fact 
that Dr. Ruiz entered the prison a strong man and 
in a short time was dead. The only witnesses in the 
case are the prisoners and the jailers and they testi- 
fy that Ruiz went mad and butted his head against 
the door and that he died from the wound inflicted. 
It is easy to imagine that the prisoners, political 
prisoners, would be influenced by circumstances. 
Mr. Calhoun’s report cannot throw much light on 
the case. But he has been in the island long enough 
to find out a great deal that will aid the President 
and his Cabinet in arriving at a definite policy. It 
is known that the majority of the Cabinet is strong- 
ly opposed to any aggressive course that might mean 
war with Spain. The newspapers publish daily 
what purport to be the testimony of United States 
Consuls in Cuba, but as their reports are secret pa- 
pers it is safe to discount whatever is printed from 
them. If our Consuls tell the truth they can tell 
but one thing and that is that the condition of the 
island is miserable and wretched. If they tell the 
truth they will be compelled to say that both the 
Spanish and the insurgents have done their best to 
destroy everything on the island. General Weyler’s 
policy of concentrating the pacificos in the towns 
and fortified places is cruel and deserves universal 
condemnation. It is a war measure but it is in- 
human. If there is any ground upon which this 
country would be justified in interfering it would 
be to put a stop to this brutal policy. It is not im- 
probable that President McKinley will call the at- 
tention of Spain to the inhumanity of General Wey- 
ler’s concentration policy. 


Emigration 

from America. day. For more than a century the 
United States has been regarded as the land of the 
brave and the home of the free, and the refuge for 


the oppressed of every nation. 


Strange things are occurring in our 


We have opened 
our gates wide and have invited everybody to come. 
We have overcrowded some parts of our continent 
with an undesirable population. But our congested 
centers are beginning to be relieved. The following 
from the Chicago Inter-Ocean shows what a change 


has come over this country in the last decade: 
“Tt marks how far we have traveled toward the 
condition of an elderly, not to say old, country, that 
an agent of the flourishing British colony of 
Queensland is at work in California recruiting 
Americans emigrants. The agent justly says that 
Americans still make the best class of emigrants. 
They are “shifty,” they can use an ax in the forest, 
they know how to build a log house in the wood- 
land or a “dugout” on the plains, they mix the me- 
chanical genius with the agricultural patience. 


“It is not our business to extol Queensland or to 
advise any American born citizen to forsake his 
counry, though were such a one to go abroad, the 
cli‘nate. agricultural resources, laws and language 
of Queensland come very near to being those of the 
Pacific States; but it is worthy of note that twenty 
or even ten years ago no colonial agent would have 
dieamed of tempting Americans by offers of cheap 
lands or high wages. Then we used to sing: 


“For Uncle Sam is rich enough 

To give us all a farm. 
But le now has given away most of his good va- 
cant lands, and it is sad truth that the era of very 
high wages has passed—let us hope not forever. 

“Connected with this potential efflux of emigrants 

is the great reduction of the influx of immigrants. 
The number of immigrants for the last fiscal year 
was less by nearly a third than during the preced- 
ing year. Various causes may be ascribed by vari- 
ous casuists, but the facts are worthy of considera- 
tion.” 


The Cigarette There is now pending in the legisla- 

Curse. ture of Illinois a bill prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of cigarettes. The ravages of 
disease produced by cigarette smoking are frightful 
to contemplate. Thousands of the young men of 
our land have been ruined for time and eternity by 
indulging in this vice. Great havoc has_ been 
wrought among the boys of tender years through- 
out the country. Every effort possible has been put 
forth to check the ravages of this baneful habit. 
But all to no avail. 

School teachers and parents throughout Illinois 
are earnestly advocating the suppression of the 
cigarette habit. The Chicago Times-Herald, one of 
the cleanest and strongest newspapers in the coun- 
try, says editorially: 

“The breaking down of the moral nature, combin- 
ed with impairment of the mental faculties and the 
debilitation of the physical powers in boys of school 
age, are the work of the cigarette in Chicago. Such 
a ravisher of youth should have no friends in an 
advanced civilization. Indeed, the cigarette has no 
friends. The opposition to it is not a matter of sen- 
timent. Men of maturer years who smoke it are 
not violently opposed to its extermination in the in- 
terest of the rising generation. If a schoolboy buys 
a drink in a saloon the proprietor is promptly ar- 
rested and heavily fined. But hundreds of boys are 
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getting cigarettes surreptitiously every day. The 
habit grows on them steadily and the measures 
they will take to secure the cigarettes is a revela- 
tion to those who have given little attention to the 
subject. 

“The most vigilant efforts to punish the retailers 
have been fruitless. The teachers and mothers are 
discouraged. There is no relief except in the meas- 
ure that is now pending in the legislature. It has 
passed the house by unanimous vote. The senate 
should record itself in favor of this meritorious 
measure without delay.” 


The New Wu Ting Fang, the new Chinese Min- 
Chinese Minister. ister at Washington, is a man of high 
character and a statesman of marked ability. He 
speaks the English language fluently and is said to 
be a Christian. He is the first English-speaking 
representative of the Celestial empire at Washing- 
ton and the first Christian statesman China has 
ever honored. He was born in Canton, was edu- 
cated in London, studied law in Lincoln’s Inn and 
was there admitted to the practice of law. He was 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary at the sugges- 
tion of Li Hung Chang, the great Viceroy. In 
speaking of his appointment he is reported to have 
said: 

“It is quite true that I was appointed by Li Hung 
Chang. I was recommended by him, and that 
meant appointment with a man like the Viceroy. 
No doubt you have the idea that official appoint- 
ments in China are made through literary examina- 
tions, and most of them are. But when Li Hung 
Chang sees a man whom he thinks will be valuable 
to the government he calls him into service without 
such examination. A large part of my time has 
been given to the study of foreign branches. I did 
not, however, study at Oxford, as some of the news- 
papers say, but at Lincoln’s Inn, London, where I 
was admitted to the bar. I then returned to Hong 
Kong and was practicing law when appointed by 
Li Hung Chang. I served under him fifteen years 
when he was Viceroy of Chihli, and saw him every 
day. The Viceroy certainly had time in fifteen 
years to know me pretty well. He also secured the 
appointment of Lo Feng Luh as Minister to Great 
Britain, about the same time that I was appointed 
Minister to the United States. Lo Feng Luh served 
under the Voceroy too and he speaks English as 
well as I do.” 

Wu Ting Fang also declares that his appointment 
means a new departure for China. He says that Li 
Hung Chang’s trip around the globe a year ago re- 
sulted in enlarging his views and that China is al- 
ready getting the benefit of his observations in 
different lands. It will give great satisfaction to 
the Christian people of this land to know that this 
man is a friend to missionaries. 

“Naturally, my acquaintance with the missiona- 
ries in China,” he said, “was the more intimate be- 
cause of my knowledge of the English language. 
My wife and I saw a good deal of the missionary 
families in a pleasant social way, and sometimes 








ee Re inal 


O wonderland of wayward childhood! What 

An easy, breezy realm of summer calm 

And dreamy gleam and gloom and bloom and balm 
Thou art!—The lotus land the poet sung, 

It is the Child-World while the heart beats young. 


From A CutLp-WorLD Copyright 1896 
James WuItcoMsB RILEyY’s New Book of Poetry Bowen-Merrill 


attended chureh services. While in London I ofte 
went to hear the great Spurgeon preach, and if 
there was an unusual service at Westminster Ab- 
bey I made it a point to go. Besides hearing noted 
divines, I heard other eminent men  speak—Mr. 
Gladstone always, when I had the opportunity. I 
wanted very much to hear your great preacher, 
Henry Ward Beecher, who was living at the time of 
my previous visit to this country, but he was not in 
New York during my stay there, and I was disap- 
pointed. I hear that you have a New York preach- 
er in Washington who is quite noted—Dr. Talmage. 
I intend to hear him.” 





Cambridge and A Englishman is nothing if not con- 
Women Students. servative. He holds to the past with 
a tenacity hard to understand. In the matter of fe- 
male education the English people are far behind 
the American people. By a vote of 1,713 to 662 the 
senate of the University of Cambridge has decided 
that women eannot be granted degrees for work 
done in the colleges of the university. In Cam- 
bridge the lecture halls and examination rooms 
have been opened to women for twenty years; they 
have studied the classics, mathematics, science, 
philosophy and art in competition with the men, 
but when the women asked that they might be 
granted the degrees they have earned in study they 
were told that the honors were all for the men 
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LITTLE RAIN DROPS. 





Oh, where do you come from, 
You little drops of rain, 
Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Down the window pane? 
They say I’m very naughty, 
But I’ve nothing else to do, 
But sit here at the window; 
I should like to play with you. 


Tell me, little raindrops, 
Is that the way you play, 
Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
All the rainy day? 
The little raindrops cannot speak, 
But “pitter-patter, pat” 
Means, “We can play on this side; 
Why can’t you play on that?” 
—Selected. 





IN SCHOOL 
There is a school with a teacher stern, 
With lessons long and hard to learn— 


A school that is found in every clime, 
And that keeps in session all the time. 


Its open doors are free to all, 
The black and white, the great and 
small, 


And all must go, the bad and good, 
For none could shirk it if they would. 


And all must study with weary pain 
Old, old lessons over again— 


Lessons of sorrow, of loss and care, 
Of hopeless waiting and despair. 


And forever we cannot choose but 
look, 
Till death shall close life’s lesson book. 


And we see at last with all made plain, 
That our weary tasks were not in 


vain. 

Doubtless we give some _ pitying 
thought 

To those who stand with the strife un- 
fought, 


To those who lift with present pain 
Our old, old crosses over again— 


Who strive as we strove, for gold and 
pelf,; 

Who learn as we learned, each one for 
himself. 


For the school shall be taught in the 
long years hence 
By the same old dame, Experience. 
C. A. Jewett in Good Cheer. 





ON GUARD. 





You have a little prisoner, 
He’s nimble, sharp and clever, 
He’s sure to get away from you 
Unless you watch him ever. 


And when he once gets out, he makes 
More trouble in an hour 

Than you can stop in many a day, 
Working with all your power. 


He sets your playmates by the ears, 
He says what isn’t so, 

And uses many ugly words 
Not good for you to know. 


Quick, fasten tight the ivory gates, 
And chain him while he’s young! 
For this same dangerous prisoner 
Is just—your little tongue. 
—Lutheran Observer. 





KEEP TO THE RIGHT. 





In using the streets by day or by 
night, 

Wise people will try to keep to the 
right, 

While others who seem of wit quite 
bereft, 

Make every effort to keep to the left. 

But wherefore complain? 
none to gainsay 

That “wide is the gate, and broad is 
the way,” 

And Scripture presents this truth to 
the light, 

That goats shall go left, and sheep to 
the right. 
E. C. Townsend in The Wheel. 


There’s 


SAND. 

I observed a locomotive in the railroad 
yards one day, 

It was waiting in the roundhouse, 
where the locomotives stay; 

It was panting for the journey, it was 
coaled and fully manned, 

And it had a box the fireman was fill- 
ing full of sand. 





It appears the locomotive cannot al- 
ways get a grip 

On their slender iron pavement, ‘cause 
the wheels are apt to slip; 


And when they reach a slippery spot, . 


their tactics they command, 
And to get a grip upon the rail they 
sprinkle it with sand. 


It’s about this way with travel along 
life’s slippery track, 

If your load is heavy and 
you're always sliding back; 


rather 


So, if a common locomotive you com- 
pletely understand, 

You'll provide starting 
with a good supply of sand. 


yourself in 


If your track is steep and hilly, and 
you have a heavy grade, 

And if those who've gone before you 
have the 
made; 

If you ever reach the summit of the 
upper table land, 

You'll find you'll have to do it witha 
liberal use of sand. 


rails quite slippery 


If you strike some frigid weather and 
discover to your cost 

That you're liable to slip on a heavy 
coat of frost, 

Then some prompt, decided action will 
be called into demand, 

And you'll slip away to the bottom if 
you haven’t any sand. 


You can get to any station that is on 
life’s schedule seen, 

If there’s fire beneath the boiler of 
ambition’s strong machine, 

And you'll reach a place called Flush- 
town at a rate of speed that’s 
grand, 

If for all the slippery places you've a 
good supply of sand. 

Richmond (Ind.) Register. 





DRIVING IN INDIA. 
From ‘‘Carpenter’s Geographical Reader,” 
By permission of American Book Co. 
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LESSONS IN BUSINESS WRITING. 





By F. W. Tamblyn, 702 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Since the public schools are about all 
closed for the summer, and most of 
the teachers will soon be engaged in 
institute work in one capacity or an- 
other, it is to be hoped that penman- 
ship will receive a due portion of time 
and attention. Many institutes em- 
ploy a special teacher of writing, and 
except in cases where incompetency 
exists, it certainly cannot be denied 
that much good is accomplished for 


quire less of the applicant’s knowledge 
of how the lines and curves should be 
made and more of his ability to make 
them. ; 

It must be remembered that inces- 
sant practice is necessary, even after 
proper movement has been acquired. 
Many conceive the erroneous idea that 
by placing themselves under instruc- 
tion of a good teacher they can ac- 
quire a good handwriting in a month 
or so; that they can almost obtain it 
by absorption. How often we hear 
the expression, “I would give $50 if I 
could write like that person,” appar- 
ently not realizing how cheap it would 
be at that price, and forgetting the 
days, weeks and months the party de- 
voted in earnest practice to obtain 
what skill he may possess. The 
nerves must be trained to act in har- 
mony with the mind. First, the mind 
conceives, then wills the nerves to ex- 
ecute accordingly. If properly trained 


rection. Avoid making the loops too 
large. Bring the back of the letter 
down nearly straight to the base line; 
i. e., don’t curve too much. It may be 
finished either way your fancy pre- 
fers. 

No. 30—Begin J the same as I, 
slightly below the base line, and as- 
cend with the same curve. Make the 
turn at top large, so as to make the 
loop wider. Different styles of tops 
are given, but in either case the back 
should be straight all the way from 
top to bottom. The bottom loop is 
usually made smaller than the top 
one. However, the reverse makes a 
very pretty letter and certainly cannot 
be objectionable from a_ practical 
standpoint. 

No. 31—Make either of the styles 
here given that you prefer, or can 
make best. The middle one is made 
without raising the pen. Notice that 
the first part of the “finish” is a com- 


this, one of the most practical of all 


branches. Too often it is the case that 
teachers are compelled to instruct con- 
trary to their judgment in order to 
prepare the classes for examinations 
written and arranged by a Board of 
Examiners that follow the old routine 
of hair-splitting analysis. If any ex- 
aminer should chance to read this, we 
ask him if he will not consult and ob- 
tain the opinions of a number (as few 
or as many as he wishes) of the most 
successful teachers of business writ- 
ing in the country, and govern’ the 
preparation of his examination on pen- 
manship according to the weight of 
Opinion thus received. We feel confi- 
dent that should this be done the ex- 
amination would dwell largely upon 
the fundamental principle underlying 
g00d writing, viz., movement, and 
much less upon analysis. It would re- 





they do so; if not properly 
they refuse, and poor writing is the 
result. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

Nos. 27 and 28—The student should 
practice not only these movement ex- 
ercises, but go back and take up oth- 
ers that have been given in former 
lessons. Every practice hour should 
be prefaced with some kind of move- 
ment exercise. They serve to loosen 
the arm and give to writing more 
strength. 

No. 29—Keep a free movement on all 
the following copies. By no means 
sacrifice movement for form. Of 
course make the letters as accurately 
as possible, but allow inaccuracy rath- 
er than a cramped finger movement. 

To make the capital “I” begin slight- 
ly below the base line and ascend with 
a regular left curve in a vertical di- 


trained pound curve. 


It is so often made a 
right curve, thus marring the beauty, 
also to a degree the legibility. Make 
the small loop join the stem about 
half the height. 

No. 32—The down stroke or stem of 
the capital L should be a compound 
curve and rather a radical one at that. 
The general tendency is to make it too 
straight. The longest way of the loop 
at the bottom should be horizontal, 
and avoid making it excessively large. 

Sndeavor to get the loops in the 
word “Lillian” the same size in every 
way, also the k’s in No. 31. Practice 
earnestly on every feature presented 
in this lesson and criticise your work 
closely, both as to movement and 
form. 





Teacher: “Tommy, did you find out 
anything about the origin of the dollar 
mark?” Tommy: “I asked paw about 
it, and he said the straight lines stood 
for the pillars of society, and the 
crooked one for the way they got their 
money.” 
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EXPERIMENTS WITHOUT APPA- 
RATUS. 





1. A tumbler filled with water and 
a thin paper pressed over the top can 
be inverted. The water will not flow 
out. Pressure of the air. 

2. A conical glass, a few crystals of 
chlorate of potash dropped in, sul- 
phurie acid poured on. Chlorine gas 
is liberated. A rag saturated with tur- 
pentine held in it will produce spon- 
taneous combustion. 

3. Powdered chlorate of potash and 
sugar mixed. Sulphuric acid poured 
on will produce a miniature volcano. 

4. Blue vitriol dissolved in water 
and ammonia added will produce a 
beautiful blue. Sulphuric acid dropped 
in will make it colorless. 

5. Green vitriol (copperas) dissolved 
in water and nut galls added, give 
black ink. Oxalic acid crystals thrown 
in will make it colorless. Take out 
ink spots. 

6. Ether heated in a bottle will pro- 
duce an explosive gas. Ether poured 
on water in a tumbler will burn. It 
can be smothered. Lamp explosions 
and fire extinguishing illustrated. 

7. Breathing into a jar, and a light- 
ed candle lowered into it, the flame of 
which will die out, illustrates the in- 
jurious effects of inhaling impure air. 

8. A knitting needle rubbed with a 
Inmagnet becomes magnetic and will 
point to the north. 

9. A tincup in which a handful of 
ice or snow and salt are mixed and 
stirred, will freeze fast if some water 
is poured on the floor and the cup with 
the mixture in set on it. This explains 
the freezing process.—National Educa- 
tor. 





PROPORTION BY CANCELLATION 





Since problems in proportion are al- 
was reduced to a problem in cancella- 
tion after the statement has been 
made, why not deduce a rule for mak- 
ing the statement of the problem 
ready for cancellation as soon as it is 
stated and thus save copying the en- 
tire set of figures a second time? 

Try the following rule and see if you 
do not save work and give iust as 
good reasoning as you do when you 
explain your work after using the four 
term statement: 

Rule 1. Place above a_ horizontal 
line the number of the same kind re- 
quired. 


> 


2. In simple proportion, when the an- 
swer is to be greater, place the greater 
of the remaining numbers above and 
When the an- 
swer is to be smaller, reverse this po- 
sition, 


the less below the line. 


3. In compound proportion treat each 
pair of numbers in a similar manner. 

4. Employ cancellation and form the 
result for the required answer.—Ex- 


change. 


FOR THE LITERATURE CLASS. 
In the contest to find the authors of 
April 
Boya- 
kin, the best set of answers was sent 


the 50 selections given in the 
Journal, arranged by Louisa A. 


in by Annie R. Jones of the Freeburg, 
Ill., schools. We have sent her a 
beautiful book entitled “Treasury of 
Fairy Stories.” The following deserve 
special mention on the roll of honor: 

Ida Kurtz, Belleville, Ill. 

Beulah Taylor, Salem, Ark. 

And the school at Polo, Mo. 

Following are the names of the au- 
thors: 

1. Anne Flinch. 


2. Elizabeth Carey. 
3. Anne Killegrew. 
4. Catherine Phillips. 
5. Felicia Hemans. 
6. Adelaide Procter. 


7. D. M. Craik (nee Mulock). 
8. Mrs. Hemans. 

Anna Bradstreet. 

10. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
11. Mary Dodge. 

12. M. F. Ossoli. 


13. Mary V. Terhune. 
i4. J. Evans Wilson. 


15. Louisa M. Alcott. 

16. Celia Thaxter. 

17. Alice Carey. 

18. Jane Andrews. 

19. Fannie E. Coe. 

20. Anna Sewell. 

21. Bertha M. Neher. 

2. Mrs. A. F. Bell. 

3. Lydia Sigourney. 

4. Jane Porter. 

25. Blanch W. Howard. 

26. Sarah O. Jewett. 

Lydia Sigourney. 

8. Ellen O. Kirk. 
Harriet B. Stowe. 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
Kate D. Wiggens. 

. Amelia B. Welby. 
Emily Judson. 

Mrs. 8. J. Lippincott. 


we OO OD 





35. Mary Clemmer. 
36. Mary Holmes. 

37. Mara L. Pratt. 

38. Molly Seawell. 

39. Martha Finley. 

40. Marietta Holley. 

41. Elizabeth Wetherell. 
2. Hannah Gould. 

43. Mary Howitt. 

44. Frances Osgood. 

45. Nancy Wakefield. 
46. George Eliot. 

47. Celia T. Alexander. 
48. Elizabeth Allen. 

49. Kate Osgood. 

50. Martha Finley. 


A POINT FOR TEACHERS. 


“It seems,” says the Christian Intel- 
ligencer, “‘as if text books for children 
were now made so simple as to leave 
hardly any chance for misunderstand- 
ing, but the little folk still continue to 
commit to memory the words without 
much thought of their meaning. ‘How 
do we know that the earth is round? 
asked a teacher of one of her boys, 
The pupil rose promptly and with a 
perfectly stolid expression answered 
glibly, ‘We learn that the earth is 
round from the following facts,’ and 
immediately sat down again, evidently 
feeling that he had given a full and 
most satisfactory reply.” 
VACATION DAYS. 

in the lake regions of Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, lowa 
and South Dakota, along the lines of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, are hundreds of charming lo- 
calities pre-eminently fitted for sum- 
mer homes, nearly all of which are lo- 
cated on or near lakes which have not 
been fished out. These resorts range 
in variety from the “full dress for din- 
ner” to the flannel shirt costume for 
every meal. Among the list are names 
familiar to many of our readers as the 
perfection of Northern summer re- 
sorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short 
distance from Chicago or Milwaukee, 
and none of them are so far away from 
the “busy marts of civilization” that 
they cannot be reached in a few hours 
of travel, by frequent trains, over the 
finest road in the Northwest—the Chi- 
eago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
Send a two-cent stamp for a copy of 
“Vacation Days,” giving a description 
of the principal resorts and a list of 
summer hotels and boarding houses, 
and rates for board, to Geo. H. Heaf- 
ford, G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 
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FIRS? GRADE QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS. 





ARITHMETIC. 
1, Define (a) improper fraction; (b) 
common multiple; (c) 
number; (d) root. 


denominate 


9, Write the abbreviation or conven- 

tion used as the symbol for (a) hours; 
b) square yards; (c) hogsheads; (d) 
ninutes of longitude; (e) acres. Write 
in Roman notation 2,999. 

8. In the problem 18,543,275 divided 
by 48,375.5 determine by inspection 
the local value of the first figure of the 
quotient, and explain the process. 

4, A watch case of gold 14 karats 
fine weighs 32 pennyweights. Find 
the value of the gold in the case if 
fine gold is worth $20.25 per ounce 
Troy. 

5. If a man sells 4 of his real estate 
to one person, 2-5 of it to another, 3-7 
of remainder to another, and then has 
8% acres left, how many acres had he 
at first? 

§. Lake Erie and Western preferred 
stock on January 13, 1897, opened at 
66 and closed at 67144. What was the 
per cent of advance for the day? 

7. Two notes for equal sums, at in- 
terest 8 mo. 12 da. at 54% and 6% per 
annum respectively, together amount 
to $5,201.25. Find the principal made 
payable by each note. 

8. If the proceeds of a note discount- 
td at bank for 60 days at 544% per an- 
lun are $139.70, what are the pro- 
ceeds of a note for double the amount 
of the first, discounted for 90 days at 
4,2 (Solve by proportion.) 

9. How much matched lumber must 
be purchased to ceil a porch 8 feet 
wide and extending around two sides 
ofa building 22 ft. by 25 ft., if one- 
sixth of the lumber purchased is al- 
lowed for matching and waste? 

10. Two men, one on the equator 
and the other due northwest of the 
frst, are 17 miles apart. If the first 
tavels west and the other south till 
they meet, how far must each travel? 

ANSWERS. 

1, One whose numerator is greater 

than its denominator. (b) An exact 





dividend of several numbers. (c) One 
of several related denominations writ- 
ten together. (d) One of two or more 
equal factors of a number. 

2. (a) hrs. (b) sq. yds. (c) hhd. (d) ’. 
(e) A. MMDCCCCXCIX. 

3. The first figure of the quotient is 
3. This is determined by noting that 
48 is contained in 185 three times. 

4. $18.90. 

5. 140. 


6. 19-10 nearly. 

T. $2,500. 

8. $232.83. 

9. 528 ft. 

10. 12 miles and a small fraction 
over. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. By what discoveries and voyages 
was it made evident to the people of 
Europe that Columbus had not found 
the Indias, but had discovered a new 
continent? 

2. Mention and explain some one of 
the acts of the English government 
previous to the Revolution other than 
tax levies, which were distasteful to 
the people of the colonies. 

3. (a) What two colonies claimed 
Vermont? (b) How were the conflict- 
ing claims finally settled? 

4. (a) What was the object of Wash- 
ington in attacking the English army 
at Germantown? (b) What was the 
result of the engagement? 

5. (a) What is meant by the right of 
search that was maintained by Eng- 
land in 1812? (b) How did the princi- 
ple then fought for by this country 
enter into the Mason and Slidell affair 
in 1861? 

6. Name the political party which 

advocated each of the following pro- 
jects at the presidential elections spe- 
cified: The annexation of Texas in 
1844; the restriction of slavery in 1856; 
the liberal construction of the consti- 
tution and a strong central govern- 
ment in 1796. 
7. The free soil party probably de- 
cided the election of 1848 by drawing 
enough votes from the Democratic 
party to give the election to Taylor. 
(a) What was the leading principle of 
the free soil party? (b) What import- 
ant addition had just been made in 
1848 to the territory of the United 
States? 

8. Compare the north and the south 
at the opening of the civil war with 
reference to the following requisites 


for successfully carrying on war: (a) 


men experienced in the use of arms; 
(b) navy and merchant marine; (c) 
number of citizens capable of bearing 
arms. 

9. Explain the importance of the 
capture of Fort Donelson as to (a) the 
territory opened up to the victorious 
army; (b) the prominence given to the 
successful commander. 

10. What was the purpose and ef- 
fect of any one of the following con- 
gressional acts of recent years: The 
Bland silver bill, the civil service act, 
the Chinese exclusion act? 

ANSWERS. 

1. Those of Magellan. 

2. Navigation acts, which restricted 
the commerce of the colonies to trade 
with England. 

3. (a) New Hampshire and New 
York. (b) New York gave up her claim. 

4. (a) To prevent the English from 
getting control of the Delaware and to 
encourage his army. (b) Washington 
was defeated. 

5. (a) The right to board ships of the 
United States to search for English 
seamen. (b) As the United States had 
denied the right of the English to take 
men from its ships in 1812, it could not 
consistently commit the same act on 
an English ship in 1863. 

6. The Slavery party, the Republi- 
can party, the Federalists. 

7. (a) That slavery should not be ex- 
tended into the territories. (b) Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. 

8. (a) The south had the advantage. 
(b) The north had the advantage. (ce) 
The north had the advantage. 

9. (a) It gave Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky into the hands of the Union 
forces and opened the Mississippi to- 
navigation. (b) It turned the eyes of 
the nation to Gen. Grant and led to 
his rapid promotion. 

10. The purpose of the civil service: 
act was to destroy the “spoils system” 
of rotation in office and put the civil 
service on a business basis. The re- 
sult has been highly satisfactory. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Having given the width of the 
temperate zone, how may the width of 
the other zones be computed? 

2. Egypt is almost rainless, yet the- 
valley of the Nile is one of the most 
productive districts of the earth. Ex- 
plain. 

38. Through what three great river 
systems do the waters of Minnesota 
find their way to the ocean? 
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4. How do the coast range moun- 
tains affect the climate of eastern Cal- 
ifornia? 

5. Locate the following and state for 
what each is noted: (a) Quebec; (b) 
Hamburg; (c) Annapolis; (d) Quito. 

6. (a) To what city do great ocean 
steamers ascend the St. Lawrence? 
(b) To what point is the Hudson navi- 
gable? 

7. (a) What large city of China be- 
longs to Great Britain? (b) What two 
large islands of the West Indies be- 
long to Spain? 

8. In what state is (a) the Yosemite 
valley? (b) the Mammoth cave? (c) 
Great Salt Lake? (d) the Falls of St. 
Anthony? (e) Watkins Glen? 

9. Mention in order the waters over 
which a ship would sail on a voyage 
frem the mouth of the Mersey to the 
mouth of the Rhine. 

10. Mention two of the principal ex- 
ports of (a) France; (b) Brazil. 


ANSWERS. 

1. Subtract the width of the temper- 
ate zone from 90 and divide by 2; the 
quotient will be the width of the frigid 
zone and also of the torrid zone north 
of the equator. Multiply the quotient 
by 2 to find the entire width of the 
torrid zone. 

2. The land is watered by the over- 
flow of the Nile. 

3. Mississippi, Red River of 
North and the St. Lawrence. 

4. They make it milder and dryer. 

5. In the province of Quebec, on the 
St. Lawrence. For its lumber trade. 
(b) In Norchern Germany, on the Elbe, 
noted for its commerce. (c) In Mary- 
land, on the Chesapeake Bay, noted 
for its naval academy. (d) In the west- 
ern part of Ecuador. It is the capital. 

6. (a) To Montreal. (b) To Troy. 

7. (a) Hong Kong. (b) Cuba 
Porto Rico. 

8. (a) California. (b) Kentucky. (c) 
Utah. (d) Minnesota. (e) New York. 

9. Irish sea, St. George’s channel, 
Atlantic ocean, English channel, St. of 
Dover, North Sea. 

10. (a) Wines and silk. 
and sugar. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Define (a) cornea; (b) cuticle; (c) 
chyle. 

2. Describe the arrangement of the 
little bones of the ear and state their 
function. 

38. Show how any wearing apparel 
that interferes with the free action of 


the 


and 


(b) Coffee 


the diaphragm prevents the 
oxygenization of the blood. 

4. Mention three fluids secreted by 
the membrane lining the alimentary 
canal and state the office of each. 

5. When a person has a cold on the 
lungs, why is it especially important 
that the skin be kept in a healthful 
and active condition? 

6. Explain why the blood has less of 
nutrient and vitalizing properties after 
it has passed the capillaries of the 
larger circulation? 


proper 


7. What membrane (a) lines the eus- 
tachian tube? (b) envelops the lungs? 
(c) lines the joints? 

8. Why does a hot bath often prove 
exhausting in its effects? 

9. What means may be used immedi- 
ately to stop the flow of blood from a 
dangerous wound? 

10. What evil effects are produced 
by the habitual use of morphine? 

ANSWERS. 

1. (a) The transparent part of the 
eyeball, which admits light. (b) The 
outer layer of the skin. (ce) The fully- 
digested food, ready to be absorbed in- 
to the blood. 

2. They stretch in a chain from the 
drumhead to the inner ear. They are 
four in number, the malleus, incus, or- 
biculus and stapes. They convey vi- 
brations from the tympanum to the 
inner ear. 


3. It prevents the contraction and re- 
laxation of the diaphram, and this 
hinders the expulsion and inspiration 
of a full supply of air. 

4. The saliva, which moistens the 
food and changes starch into sugar; 
the gastric juice, which digests the al- 
buminoids in the stomach; the intes- 
tinal juices, which help carry on the 
digestion in the intestines. 

5. So that the skin can help carry off 
the waste matter and relieve the lungs. 

6. Because the nutriment has passed 
through the walls of the capillaries 
into the system and waste matter has 
taken its place. 

7. (a) Mucous. (b) 
ovial. 

8. Because it brings the blood to the 
surface and the reaction causes ex- 
haustion. 

9. Pressure between the wound and 
the heart, if an artery is severed, and 


Pleura. (c) Syn- 


on the other side of the wound, if a 
vein has been cut. 
10. It poisons the system, causing 


stupor. 


PHYSICS. 

1. Define (a) molecule; (b) inertia; (¢) 
ductility. 

2. (a) What is meant by capillary at. 
traction? Give an illustration found 
(b) in nature; (c) in some manufactur. 
ed article. ‘ 

3. Give an example of a body in (a) 
stable equilibrium; (b) indifferent equi- 
librium. 

4. Describe some simple experiment 
showing (a) the upward pressure of 
water; (b) the downward pressure of 
air. 

5. (a) What temperature will be indi- 
cated by a Fahrenheit thermometer 
immersed in boiling water at sea ley- 
el? If extra heat be applied and the 
water be boiled for some time longer 
(b) what temperature will then be in- 
dicated? (c) Explain. 

6. (a) To what is the loss of weight 
of a piece of iron when weighed in 
water equal? (b) Why does the iron 
weigh less in water than in air? 

7. (a) Upon what does the color of a 
body depend? (b) What are comple- 
mentary colors? 

8. (a) What is the approximate at- 
mospheric pressure upon a square inch 
of the earth’s surface at the level of 
the sea? (b) What is the approximate 
height of a column of water that will 
balance such atmospheric pressure? 

9. What is the effect upon tone of (a) 
lengthening sound waves? (b) In 
creasing the rapidity of vibrations? 

10. (a) What is the effect of passing 
a current of electricity through a coil 
of insulated wire surrounding a bar 
of soft iron? (b) Give an illustration 
of its practical use. 

SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The third session of the New School 
of Methods in Public School Music is 
announced for July 12-28, 1897. The 
faculty includes Mr. Fred H. Ripley 
and Mr. Thomas Tapper, the authors 
of the Natural Music Course; Mr. Wm. 
I. Tomlins of Chicago, Mrs. Emma A. 
Thomas of Detroit, Mich., and Miss 
Nannie C. Love of Muncie, Ind. [0 
addition to the music the school of- 
fers courses in physical culture, by 
Mrs. Louise Preece of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; in penmanship by Mr. C. © 
Curtiss of Minneapolis, Minn., and in 
drawing by Mrs. F. R. Elliott of Au- 
rora, Ill. The session will be held in 
Chicago at the rooms of the Oakland 
(lub. which is delightfully situated on 
the South Side. Full particulars cat 
be obtained from the American Book 
Co., 521-581 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
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Children’s - Cornet. 


SOME LITTLE POINTS. 








My Dear Children: Here they are— 
the little points I wish to talk with 
you about to-day: ,;:. Very little 
points, are they not? And I dare say 
when your school teacher tries to ex- 
plain to you their use and meaning, 
and to tell you just where to place 
each When you write a letter or com- 
position, you do not think it necessary 
to listen very attentively. They are 
such little points. What difference can 
itmake whether you use a comma or 
a colon in a given place? It is not 
worth while to trouble yourself about 
that, you think. Sprinkle them about 
through your writing—commas, semi- 
colons, colons, periods, dashes, excla- 
mation points, ete., just as it happens! 
Is that the way you have been in the 
habit of treating these litle points? 
Well, if you could work for one year 
ina printing oftice you would be fully 
convinced that you had made a great 
nistake. Nothing is more troublesome 
to put in print than a carelessly punc- 
tuated piece of manuscript, because, 
you see, the very purpose of these lit- 
tle points is to make clear the meaning 
of the writer, just as pauses and in- 
fections of the voice make clear the 
neaning of the speaker. Let me tell 
you some little stories to show you 
what I mean: 

Once upon a time in England there 
Was & man who kept a tavern which 
had a sign, on which were the words: 


WHAT DO YOU THINK 
LL KEEP YOU FOR NOTHING NO PAY 
AND LL GIVE YOU SOMETHING TO DRINK 


Travelers coming along would think: 
“Here is a good place to stay. Every- 
thing free!” and would stop over night. 
In the morning they would be prepar- 
ing to go when the inn keeper would 
Say, “Stop, sir! You haven’t paid 
your footing.” In answer the traveler 
would point to the sign and read it: 
“What do you think! I'll keep you for 
hothing—no pay—and I'll give you 
something to drink.” “Oh, no,” said 
the inn keeper. “You don’t put the 
Point in the right places. You should 
tead it this way: ‘What! do you think 
I'll keep you for nothing? No! Pay, 
and I’ll give you something to drink!’ ” 


What do you think of that for a 
funny story? Here is another: 

Mr. A. having called Mr. B. a liar, 
Mr. B. demanded an apology, threat- 
ening, if it were not made, that he 
would kill his slanderer. Very much 
terrified, Mr. A. sat down at once and 
wrote: “I called Mr. B. a liar, it is 
true, and I am sorry for it.” At least 
that is what he meant to write. What 
he did write was this: “I called Mr. 
B. a liar. It is true, and I am sorry 
for it.” 


I have not yet learned whether he 
met his death at the hand of the angry 
Mr. B.—all for lack of a knowledge of 
how to use “some little points.” I 
later clipped for you from a= paper 
some stanzas called 


In his court King Charles was stand- 
ing on his head a golden crown 
And his royal brow was wrinkled in a 

most portentous frown 


Fifty courtiers entered walking on 
their hands were jewels bright 
Set in rings of gold and silver what a 

rare and splendid sight 


Four and twenty noble ladies proud 
and fair and ten feet long 

Were their trains that flowed behind 
them borne by pages stout and 
strong 


In a bower of fragrant roses the mu- 
sicians now compete 

Blowing trumpets with their noses 
they inhale the fragranee sweet 


See the queen how sad and tearful as 
the king cuts off her head 

One bright tress of hair at parting, and 
she wishes she were dead. 


See if you can put the commas and 
other points in the right places in the 
above verses, and make sense out of 
what reads like arrant nonsense. 

Now, that you can see for yourselves 
what a difference is made in anything 
that is written by the correct use of 
these little points which you have 
thought se unimportant and insignifi- 
eant, I will just whisper to you that 
there are some other “little points” 
which are of more importance than 
you have’ perhaps _realized—little 
points of courtesy which make all the 
difference between a gentleman and a 
boor; little points of truth which sep- 
arate an honest man from a rascal; 
little points of self-denial which make 
all the difference between a follower 





of Christ and one who follows Him 
not. Never neglect the little points! 
“The smallest crust may save a human 
life; 
The smallest act may lead to human 
strife; 
smallest touch 
body pain; 
The smallest spark may fire a field of 


The may cause the 


grain; 

The smallest deed may tell the truly 
brave; 

The smallest skill may serve a life to 
save; 

The smallest drop the thirsty may re- 
lieve; 

The smallest shock may make a heart 
to grieve. 

Naught is so small that it may not 
contain 

The rose of pleasure or the thorn of 
pain.” 


And here is another poem which you 
may like to read and learn. It is called 


FAITHFUL IN LITTLE. 


I cannot do great things for Him 
Who did so much for me, 

But I should like to show my love, 
Dear Jesus, unto thee. 

Faithful in very little things, 
O Savior, may I be! 


There are small things in daily life 
In which I may obey, 

And thus may show my love to thee; 
And always—every day— 

There are some little loving words 
Which I for thee may say. 


There are small crosses I may take, 
Small burdens I may bear, 

Small acts of faith and deeds of love, 
Small sorrows I may share; 

And little bits of work for thee 
I may do everywhere. 


That each of you may find many 
“little bits of work” which you may 
do for Christ is the hope and prayer 
of your loving 

COUSIN CARRIE. 


In The Observer. 








FOR SMALL OFFENSES IN CHINA. 
From ‘‘Carpenter’s Geographical Reader,” 
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THE PRACTICE SYSTEM OF BUSI- 
NESS TRAINING. By Charles R. 
Wells. Williams & Rogers, Roches- 
REN. X.:. 

The increasing favor with which the 
study of bookkeeping is regarded by 
public school teachers and authorities 
points to a general introduction of this 
branch as one of the essentials of 
grammar school work. So many pu- 
pils terminate their school life with 
the completion of the regular gram- 
mar course that a knowledge of book- 
keeping as a means of securing re- 
employment, is an ac- 
knowledged necessity. By the use of 
the practice system, the teaching of 
bookkeeping and business 


munerative 


forms is 
made to harmonize so completely with 
the instruction in other branches, 2nd 
is so readily learned and so _ easily 
taught that there need be no hesitancy 
on the part of any instructor in intro- 
ducing the subject. Indeed, the use 
of this method, with a careful observ- 
ance of the directions, will enable any 
teacher, with or without previous 
knowledge of the subject, to conduct 
a class successfully. This system car- 
ries out to the fullest extent that 
sound pedagogical principle that “we 
learn to do by doing.” 





CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
READER—ASIA. By Frank G. 
Carpenter. Cloth, 12mo, 304 pages. 
With colored Maps and numerous 
Half-tone Illustrations. Price 60 
cents. American Book Co., New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

In the interest of its subject matter, 
as well as in its literary and mechani- 
cal execution, this new geographical 
reader is by far the most attractive 
book of its kind. The author, who is 
an experienced traveler and writer, 
has here given the results of his recent 
extended journeys through the differ- 
ent countries of Asia, together with 
personal observations of their native 
peoples, just as they are found to-day 
in their homes and at their work. 

The plan of the book, together with 
its charm of style, makes it specially 
interesting and valuable. The reader 
is made to accompany Mr. Carpenter 














CLEANING RICE IN JAPAN. 
From ‘‘Carpenter’s Geographical Keader.”’ 





on his travels, taking ship with him 
at Vancouver, visiting first Japan and 
then proceeding to the several Asiatic 
countries in turn. Each chapter is as 
entertaining as a story, besides con- 
veying a large amount of valuable in- 


formation. Indeed, the book might 
appropriately be called “A Trip 


Through Asia With the Children.” 

The work is, however, far 
than a record of travel. It is a close, 
intelligent, sympathetic survey of the 
customs, commerce, religions, govern- 


more 


ment and surroundings of the various 
races of the oldest and most interest- 
ing countries in the world. Geography 
is thus studied from its human side, in 
accordance with the teachings of the 
best modern pedagogical thought. 

The interest and effectiveness of the 
book is greatly enhanced by the illus- 
trations, which are found on almost 
every page. remarkably 
good half-tone productions from pho- 
tographs taken by the author on the 
ground. The work is also supplied 
with a number of clear, well executed 
maps of Asia and all its countries. 
Through the courtesy of the publish- 
ers we are enabled to show several of 
the illustrations in this issue. 


They are 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Elroy 
M. Avery, Ph. D., LL. D. Sheldon 
& Co., New York and Chicago. 

This is a new and shorter course, 
prepared on the same 





lines as the 
“School Physics,” and with the same 
painstaking effort and ability on the 
part of the author. It is thoroughly 
accurate and up-to-date—even the X- 


rays are explained. For a high school 


ee, 


that cannot give the time necessary 
for the proper use of the “School 
Physics,” a satisfactory substitute 


will be found in the use of Avery's 
“Elementary Physics.” and for the 
country school it will be found a very 
practical text book. Mr. Avery always 
gives many experiments that can be 
performed with simple and _ often 
home-made apparatus. 


DANTE IN AMERICA. A Historical 
and Biographical Study. By Theo- 
dore W. Koch. Boston, Ginn & Co. 
(For the Dante Society.) Svo, pp. 150. 
1896. 

In the American Journal of Educa- 
tion (May, 1896), reference was made 
in the course of a short article on the 
study of Dante, to Mr. Koch’s work of 
organizing, extending and rendering 
available for general use the Fiske 
collection of Dantean literature. The 
present volume is the culmination of 
Mr. Koch’s labors in this field. 

After an introduction 
account of the those who 
have had most to do in introducing 
Dante to the American public and in 
forwarding the study among us of 
the greatest among the distinctively 
Christian poets of the world. As he 
intimates, the pioneers are not neces- 


he gives an 
work of 


sarily the ones whose work possesses 
the most intrinsic and lasting value; 
while yet as pioneers they must be 
given the chief place in any account 
of the actual development of interest 
in Dante in America. These pioneers 
are Lorenzo Da Ponte, George Tick- 
nor, Richard Henry Wilde, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Thomas Wil- 
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jam Parsons, James Russell Lowell 
and Charles Eliot Norton. 

The account of the work done by 
these evangelists of the eternal gospel 
of truth as proclaimed by Dante— 
names for the most part so familiar to 
us in other Ways—occupies just half 
the volume. The remaining half is de- 
yoted to “American Dante Bibliogra- 
phy.” 

Mr. Koch's work has been carefully 
done and is so full of vital, discrimin- 
ating interest that the study of Dante 
cannot fail to be greatly quickened 
wherever his book is known, and __ it 
ought to be known everywhere. 

W. M.. B. 


ACHILD WORLD. By James Whit- 
comb Riley. The Bowen-Merrill Co. 
Indianapolis and Kansas City. 

“A child-world, yet a wondrous world 

no less, 

To those who know its boundless hap- 

piness.”’ 

James Whitcomb Riley certainly 
knows and enjoys the boundless hap- 
piness of childhood. In this his latest 
work he reaches right down into the 
joys and sorrows of the children and 
carries them along in the delightful 
stories of action and imagination 
which they so much enjoy. <A few 
quotations will indicate the style and 
variety of the verse. The opening 
lines in the volume thus describe the 
old homestead: 

Set just one side the center of a small 

But very hopeful Indiana town— 

The upper story looking squarely 

down 

Upon the main street and the main 

highway 

From east to west—historie in its day, 

Known as the National Road—old- 

timers, all 

Who linger yet will happily recall 

It as the seheme and handiwork, as 

well 

As property of “Uncle Sam,” and tell 

Of its importance, “long and long 

afore 

Railroads wuz ever dreamp of !’—Fur- 

thermore, 

The reminiscent first inhabitants 

Will make that old road blossom with 

romance 

Of snowy caravans, in long parade 

Of covered vehicles, of every grade 

From ox-cart of most primitive design 

To Conestoga wagons, with their fine 











CHINESE BOYS. 
From ‘“‘Carpenter’s Geographical Reader.” 





Deep-chested, six-horse teams, in 
heavy gear, 

High hames and chiming bells—to 
childish ear 

And eye entrancing as the glittering 
train 

Of some sun-smitten pageant of old 
Spain. 

It is not the stories themselves for 
which originality is vouched; it is in 
the telling of them that lies the charm. 
And it is certain that this book will 
awaken a revival of interest in ‘Little 
Red Riding Hood” to all parents who 
may have it repeated back to them by 
little Maymie, and hear Maymie de- 
seribe the tragic fate of Red Riding 
Hood’s grandmother thus: 

* * * An’ so th’ old wolf 
Ist march’ in nen an’ shet the door 
adin, 
An’ drowl, he did, an’ splunge up on 
the bed 
An’ et up old Miz Riding Hood ’fore 


she 

Could put her spees on an’ see who it 
wuz— 

An’ so she never knowed who et her 
up! 


Bud's Fairy Tale will delight all the 
boys and girls and Noey Bixler at once 
becomes the hero of the household. 
The book is neatly printed on fine laid 
paper and very handsomely bound. 


EQUALLY YOKED TOGETHER. By 





Sarah Bartlett Haskins, Upper Al- 
ton, Ill. 
As the title indicates, this book 


treats of the marriage relation in its 
highest and most sacred aspect as be- 
ing ordained of God. The author, be- 
ing a mother, gives some very whole- 
some and practical advice which it 
would be well for all young people to 
heed. The presswork and binding is 
of a very inferior quality; in fact, the 
book deserves a better dress. 





J. H. Miller, editor of the Northwest- 
ern Journal of Education, is getting 
out a special edition of that valuable 
monthly for July, which will be large- 
ly devoted to the study of the physical 
child. This will be one of the most 
valuable contributions ever made to 
the literature of child-study. Every 
teacher ought to secure this number. 





A colored philosopher is reported to 
have said: “Life, my bredden, am 
mos’ly made up of prayin’ for rain an’ 
then wishin’ it would cl’ar off.” 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
Contain Mercury, 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the 
whole system when entering it tnrough 
the mucous_ surfaces. Such articles 
should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they do is tenfold to the good 
you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. 
J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genu- 
ine. It is taken internally and made in 
Toledo, Ohio, by Cheney & Co. 
Testimonials free. 
Sold by druggists. price 75c per bottle. 
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Fr. V. Irish of Columbus, 0., the au 
thor of “American and British Au 
thors,” which was noticed in these col 
umns some time ago, has issued a very 
handsome “Literary Picture Gallery,’ 
containning the photographs of the 
leading authors and their homes. The 
pictures are made from the best wood 
cuts and printed on heavy coated pa 
per. It is worthy of a neat frame and 
ought to be hung In every school room 
in the land. Through the kindness of 
Prof. Irish we are enabled to publish 
the picture of Hawthorne and his two 
homes in this issue. 


for June 
tains the first installment of a novel by 
Frank R. Stockton, “The Great Stone 
of Sardis,”’ a humorous romance of the 
twentieth century, a salient feature of 
which is a submarine expedition to 
the North Pole. The illustrations, 
prepared by Peter Newell, 
not only represent che artist’s work 
at its best, but to be unusually sympa- 
thetic to the genius of the author. The 
opening article, “A New Switzerland,” 
written and_ illustrated by 
Lord Weeks, will be an account of 
travels and adventures in the Dau 
phine, a part of Switzerland as yet un- 
invaded by the tourist. 

Nobody should fail to read the new 
Kansas story by William Allen White 
in the June McClure. It is as genuine 
as life, and is the strongest thing the 


Harper's Magazine con 


are said to 


Edwin 


young Kansas author has yet done. 
There are other exceptionally good 


stories in the number, several of them 
true stories, and they make the num- 
ber as lively and entertaining as it is 
instructive. 

Mr. Cable continues the Editor's 
Symposium in his usual happy vein in 
the June number of Current Litera- 
ture. One of the conspicuous changes 
in the magazine under the new edi- 
torial management is the illustrations 
of special personal articles and regu- 
lar departments devoted to personal 
mention with portraits of the writers 
or celebrities mentioned in the text. 


Hon. Thomas F. Bayard contributes 


to the June Century a tribute to Queen 
Victoria, apropos of the coming jubi- 
lee celebration. There will 
number an article by 
“Queen Victo- 
Roll,’” portions of 
which are reproduced by her 
ty’s special permission. The article is 
four portraits of the 
Queen at different ages. 


also be 
given in the 
Florence Hayward on 
ria’s ‘Coronation 


majes- 


accompanied by 


In its June number the Ladies’ 
Ilome Journal celebrates the diamond 
jubilee in a way distinetly its own. In 


an article by William George 
entitled “What Victoria Has 
the reader will be taken on the British 
and the marvelous panorama 
of the world’s history for 60 years will 
pass before him. He will at a glance 
see the progress in art, 


Jordan 
Seen,” 


throne, 


science, inven- 


tion, music, edueation; the great so- 
the growth of nations 
the advance of civilization. The 


whole story of the world’s progress of 


cial reforms, 
and 


the longest reign in English history is 
vividly presented. 


In The Chautauquan for June Prof. 
W. M. Baskervill gives a careful delin- 
eation of the character and works of 
Miss Mary Noailles Murfree, better 
known as Charles Egbert Craddock, 
whose stories of life in the Tennessee 
mountains have brought 
to the author. 


deserved 
fame 


The following testimonial sent to the 
Barbour Tablet Ink Co. of Evansville, 
Ind., shows that ink, which is 
put up in tablet is fast finding 
favor with those in charge of the pub- 
lie schools: 


their 
form, 


Mo. 
in use in 


Sedalia, 
tablet 
all the schools of Sedalia for the past 
two 


Your ink has been 


years, and so universal has been 
the satisfaction with it that I feel con- 
strained to send you, thus voluntarily, 
my unqualified indorsement of it and 
to heartily commend it for school use. 
G. V. BUCHANAN, 
Superintendent City Schools. 


GREAT EXCURSION. 

of the greatest and best excur- 
the year will be that of the 
Christian Endeavorers to California. 
Many teachers should take advantage 
of this excursion to see more of our 
country when they can do so 


One 


sions of 


grand 


—.. 
company and 
The Missouri Pa- 
cific and the Iron Mountain railroads 


among such delightful 
at such small cost. 


will have large and luxurious trains 
and carry many of the excursionists, 
The rate from St. Louis will be $33 
each way. 

Tickets westbound will be sold on 
June 29, 30, July 1, 2 and 3, 1897, go. 


ing passage to begin on date of sale 
and to be continuous up to Colorado 
common points, also to Cheyenne and 
Trinidad and El Paso. Stopovers will 
be allowed at and beyond these points 
by instruction to conductors, but pas- 
senger must reach San Francisco not 
later than July 9. 

Tickets will be sold for return pas. 
sage July 12 to 17, inclusive, also Mon- 
days and Tuesdays, as follows: 

July 19, 22, 26, 29, August 2, 5, 9, 

Final return limit will in no case 
exceed August 15. 


A Wheeling Tour Through 
England and France, 


PLANNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
TEACHERS. 


July 22 to September 13. 
ELWELL TOURS, PORTLAND, Me. 


eeeebdebeebtobstobebetebetobel 


OLID 
LATE 


Last as long as the building. 
us for prices, 


LIVE TEACHERS WANTED .. . 
- « « EVERYWHERE, AS AGENTS. 


* JAS. L. FOOTE, Mer., Slatington, Pa. : 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION MEETING, MILWAU- 
KEE, WIS., JULY 6 TO 9, 1897. 


Teachers and their friends in mak- 
ing their arrangements for this meet- 
ing should bear in mind the advantages 
offered by the Wabash Railroad in the 
way of fast trains, magnificent equip- 
ment of cafe and library cars, buffet 
parlor cars, free reclining chair cars 
and buffet compartment sleeping cars 
between St. Louis and Chicago. All 
Wabash trains run into Dearborn Sta- 
tion, Chicago, landing passengers iD 
the heart of the city convenient to all 
the principal hotels and = street car 
lines. For particulars write to C. 
Crane, G. P. A., Wabash R. R., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Renew prc mptly after or even before your sub- 
script!on expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. f 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped, All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Let every friend of the American 
Journal of Edueation tell others of it 


at the institute. You can be of great 
assistance to us in extending our cir- 
culation. 


Agents, now is the harvest time. Be 
not backward in pushing a good thing 
forward. 


This number, like every issue, con- 
tains many good things. It is the reg- 
ular size, 36 pages, and cover. We 
never print a big number for boom 
purposes, and then a very small one to 
equalize matters. 


The next best thing to a visit to the 
schools of Germany is to read Prof. 
Wilkinson’s description of them in this 
issue. Prof. Wilkinson was for many 
years principal of the High School at 
Alton, Ill., and is now studying in the 
university at Leipsic, Germany. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Summr School—July 7-Aug. 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Aca- 
demic Studies; also in Law, Engineering, 
Bacteriology and Histology. 

For full announcement apply to 


Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 





Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering Prospecting. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, box 1043 Scranton, Pa. 


TEACHERS | satine suvceriptions to 


CAN FARN The Boston Cooking 
School Magazine. 
$5 T0 $15 The best culinary magazine in the 
world. Published bi-monthly. 
80 to 100 pages. Beautifully illus- 
PE WEEK trated. Only 50c. per year, 
10c, per copy. Nearly every 
woman who sees it subscribes. Address at once, 
J. F. SPOFFORD, 22 School St., Boston. 








How to Become Beautiful. 
By NELLIE GREENWAY. This book of 128 pages 
gives hints and helps to all who wish to be 
beautiful. Over 100 valuable recipes. Mailedto 
any address securely sealed, on receipt of 25c, in 

stamps. Address J. S. OGILVIE PUB. CO., 
60 Rose St., New York. 


AMERICAN 
TEACHERS’ 
BUREAU, 
St. Louis, M6 


21st Year. 





Prepares for admission to the Bar or Business. 


84 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


&ar-Send for Catalogue. 


BGS Re Offers a means of securing a legal education by STUDYING LAW AT HOME, 
of , 


THE PHYSICAL CHILD. 


SPECIAL NUMBER OF THE 


NORTHWESTERN MONTHLY. 


(NORTHWESTERN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


JULY, 1897. 


The Most unique and valuable contribution ever made to the literature of CHILD-STUDY 


SOME SUBJECTS.--=Ancient and Modern Games, Kindergarten Games, School Recess, Sys- 
- tems of Physical Culture, Defects of Body, Sight, Hearing, Speech; 
Foods, Stimulants and Narcotics, Proper Clothing for Children, Medical Inspection of Schools, 
Sanitation of School Buildings, Results of Bad Ventilation. 


SOME CONTRIBUTORS.-=-Dr. Walter S. Christopher, Mrs. Frances S. Parker, Miss Gin- 


evra Sisson, Prof. Walter McGee. Dr. H. K Wolfe, Dr. Oscar 


Chrisman, Dr. H.T. Lukens, Dr. Chas, W. Lyman, Dr. G. B. Morrison, Dr. W. O. Krohn, Dr. W. H. 


Buinham, Dr. C. F. Menninger. 


Price of special number (July) 25 cents. Send for prospectus for next year. Subscription, 
$1.50 per year. Orders for special numbers should reach me by June 28th. Edition limited. 


J.H. MILLER & CO., Publishers, 


Ke” AGENTS WANTED. 


(Mention this paper.) 


Eleventh & O Streets, 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 
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Elegantly filled in with Old 
English, German Text, or 
any other style of lettering 
desired, so cheap that you 
Can’t afford to have a botch 
job done. 





Diplomas 


DIPLOMAS MADE BY HAND ON WEDDING wi ae PARCHMENT OR 
IMITATION PARCHMENT, CHEAP 


Stock Diplomas on hand that can be made suitable for any school, at a low figure. 
Write for further information and prices. State kind of school and number of mplomes 
needed. NATIONAL PENMANSHIP CO,, 


(Our Prices Will Interest You.) St, Louis, Mo. 





“THE TRUE ROUTE” 


o6 BO TEE oc 


National Educational Association, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., JULY 6-9. 





THE DAYLIGHT SPECIAL, 


Leaves St. Louis 8:32 a. m. 


THE DIAMOND SPECIAL, 


Leaves St. Louis 9:10 p.m. 


Making Direct Connections at Chicago with both Rail and Lake Routes 
FOR MILWAUKEE. 
For Full Information and Rates, address 
Cc. C. McCARTY, Division Passenger Agent. 


218 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TEACHERS WANTED!—_—» 





=| We want a few reliable representatives to establish our 
& | TWENTIETH CENTURY READING 
a CLUBS AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Pleasant and profitable work. State age and book experience, if any, 
Address, 
———— Rand, [cNally & Co., 
Mention this paper, Department S. CHICAGO. 





3000 Copies Aready! 
ELLSWORTH’S 
ILLUSTRATED LESSONS AND LECTURES ON PENMANSHIP, 


298 Large Quarto Pages; 1000 Illustrations, Bound in Heavy Boards 
with Muslin and Side Stamp in Gold. 


PRICE, DELIVERED, - - - $2.00. 


SEND ON YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE PUBLISHERS NOW. 


Address, THE ELLSWORTH COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 272 


103 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘SPECIAL TERMS AND TERRITORY TO AGENTS. 6% 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W. pVantasen Ce, Cincinnati, Ohis 
Sper and ie CNUTCH Bells & ina 
Hi hest Grade, Pure Tone W Westminate 
Bells. Founders of Largest Bell in “ 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR 


PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


Under the Auspices of the 


North American Gymnastic nin 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 1897, 


Six Weeks, July 6th to August l4th; 4° 


Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, 


Summer School for Public School 
Teachers. 
Special Course for Teachers of 


Physical Training. 
Special Class for Beginners. 
Finely Equipped Gymnasium. 
Expert Teachers in all Departments, 
Moderate Terms. 


For Circulars containing full informatica as to 
Teachers, Classes, Terms, Board, apply to the 


Secretary, WM. A. STECHER, 
Third and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo 


DO YOU TEACH PHYSIOLOGY? 


Then by all means take the 


SCHOOL 
... PHYSIOLOGY 
JOURNAL. 





It shows you ———sa_— 
How to present the facts of Pysiology and 
Hygiene in the best way, 
How to make them intere sting 
How to change the Physiology period from 
an hour which the pupils dread to one 


which is most enthusiastically hailed. 


PRICE 50 CTS PER SINGLE SUBSCRIP- 
TION, 35 CTS. IN CLUBS OF FIVE. 


Address, 


Mrs. MARY H. HUNT, Editor, 


23 Trall St., Boston, Mass, 












HARTMAN’S 

2 eo Patent Sliding Window 
| PDB oat Blinds. 
hg HARTMAN’S 
ei —4 | | Blinds operated with Pat. 
By ‘ Friction Block Springs, 
‘aay the best in the world 
i for the purpose. 
Bi 


HARTMAN’S 
Patent Weight-Balanced 
Sliding Blinds, a Magnifl- 
cent success: 





+E HARTMAN’S 
gy wae | Superior Fly Screens: 
These Blinds are specially recommended for 


Schoolhouses, Colleges, &c., where blinds usu- 
ally receive rough ussge; children cannot 
swing on them, or easily injure them; many 
thousands are already placed in public schools, 
with great satisfaction to the teachers. Send 
for circular, or send 6cts. in stamps for 100-page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 
No. 107 Lincoln Ave, Crestline, Ohio,U.S. 4 
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UNCLE SAM 


ants bright men to fill positions 
underthe Government. Splendid 
chances for appoint ments this year. 
Wore than 20 will be made in the 
Postal Service alone, for which exami- 
nations will be held in June and August 
nallcities, Particulars about dates and 
nlaces of examinations (Customs, Internal Revenue, 
ilway Mail, Departmental, etc.), salaries, etc., free 
if you mention Amer. Jour. us Kducations 

MTIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
2d National Bank Bldg, Washington, D. C. 















The Coast Line to MACKINAC 


—TAKE THE— 





MACKINAC 


r ~ 
(aS Sa 
DETROIT 
PETOSKEY 


Rote 
CHICAGO 


New Steel Passenger Steamers 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in 
Boat Construction—Luxurious Equipment, 
Artistic Furnishing, Decoration and Effic- 
ient Service, insuring the highest degree of 


COMFORT, SPEED AND SAFETY 


Four Trips PER WEEK BETWEEN 


Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac 


PETOSKEY, ‘THE SOO,’? MARQUETTE 
AND DULUTH. 

LOW RATES to Picturesque Mackinac and 
Return, including Meals and Berths. From 
Cleveland, $18; from Toledo, $15; from 
Detroit, $13.50. 

DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE. 


Between Detroit and Cleveland 


Connecting at Cleveland with Earliest 
Trains for all points East, South and South- 
west and at Detroit for all points North and 
Northwest. 

Sunday Trips June, July, August and Sept. Only- 


EVERY DAY BETWEEN 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address 
A. A. SCHANTZ, e. &. a., DETROIT, MICH. 


The Detroit & Cleveland Steam Nav. Co. 
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THE COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA 


86 Volumes. 


The largest American Cyclopedia, 
Pronounces all Titles. 


7,650 ILLUSTRATIONS 


29,600 Pages. 


Includes an Unabridged Dictionary. 
Information Right Down to Date. 


You can keep Upto the Times by adding 


Volumes of Handy Size. | 
an Annual each year. 


Furnishes the Largest and Latest Maps. | 


No other Cyclopedia even pretends to claim these features, but don’t you 
think they are pretty important? It isthe only complete reference work ever 
published, and because of its simplicity and clearness of style, combination of 
dictionary with cyclopedia, and because it gives the pronunciation of every 
word, it is better adapted to popular use as well as scholarly consultation than 
any other Cyclopedia published. It is 


THOROUGHLY AMERICAN 


giving more space to the treatment of all American interests than any other 
cycl pedia published and devotes more space to United States affairs than 
All the Other Cyclopedias Combined. We do not depend on a few patched 
pages to justify our claim that THE COLUMBIAN furnishes 


The Latest Information on All Subjects, 


but treats everything fully and intelligently. Notice a few illustrations below: 


THE VENEZUELAN DISPUTE.—Full history | AMERICAN AFFAIRS.—Recent events of im- 


of the trouble, with several maps, biographies, 
portaits of the Venezuelan Commission, ex- 
tracts from diplomatic correspcndence. etc. 

SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES.—Argon:  four- 
teen-page illustrated article on 1ts discovery. 
X-rays, eighteen-page illustrated article, also 
articles «n Anti-toxine, Acetylene Gas, Electo 
Artograph, Tesla’s Oscilator Nansen’s Arctic 
Explorations, etc. 











portance fully recorded, such as fullsynopsis 
of new constitutions in New York. South Car- 
olina, Utah, etc., besides over 300 pages de- 
voted to the transactions of Co1 gress, the 
political, industrial, financial. religious, and 
other affairs, profusely illustrated. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—Cuban Revolt, Armenian 


Massacres, South African troubles, and the 
history of every country brought down to date. 


Cleveland,Put-in-Bay ,#Toledo 


MESO? LOGE 
Eas MFG CORT Rae tnte 
ASTON. oO peta FLAG’ EIAMINCTA 


narnx 


Approved by the Best Juc ges, 


HENRY R. CORBETT, State Supt. of Public Ine JAMES H. FAIRCHILD, D.D., LU.D., Late Presi- 
struction of Nebraska. dent Oberlin College, Oberlin, 0. 
THE COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA is comprehen- The editorial work is done with good judgment 
sive, reliable, American and up to date. and thoroughness, and that the 1ange of topics, 
and their presentation are such as to adapt the 
FRANCIS A. MARCH, Jr., One of the Editors work admirably to the needs of the general read- 
(Department of Etymology) Standard Dic- er and family. 
tionary. aes = 
Have found it in all cases quite as thorough, JAMES K. POWERS, A.M., President Alabama 
more conci-e, and with its statistical informa- State Normal College. 
tion brought up to a later date. I am delighted with the books. They more 
than fulfill every promise made in their behalf. 


W. T. MOORF, M.A., LL.D , Dean of the Bible 


‘HE COLUMBIAN is very complete and its use College of MISSOURI. 
effects a great saving of time, while the AN- For accuracy, comprehensiveness ar d conden- 
NUAL is absolutely necessary toone who desires sati n it excels ali other works of the kind I 
to preserve a permanent record of contempor- have consulted. The Atlas accompanying the 
aneous events. I heartily commend both THE Cyclopedia is very goodin every respect; the ar- 
CYCLOPEDIA and THE ANNUAL. rangement is especially commendable. 


HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


These are but samples of hundreds of endorsements from all parts of the 
country. 


Write for Descriptive Circulars and Terms to 
GARRETSON, COX & CO., Publishers, Buffalo,N. Y. 
QUARTERLY ILLUSTRATED 


CURRENT HISTORY siso'per annum. 


Records systematically each quarter all the important events in the United 
States and each foreign country, in every department, Politics, Diplomacy, 
War, Finance, Business and Industry, Labor Interests, Religion, Education, 
Science, Sociology, Archeology, all regularly covered in the most careful 
manner and so completely indexed as to make, as the Springfield Republican 
says, “a real cyclopedia of current events.’ The Review of Reviews says: 
“Tt is eminently a publication to be filed and kept permanently for reference.”’ 
Six volumes, 1890 to 1896, now complete. 

Are you interested? Sample Pages Free! Sample Copy Ten Cents! 


AGENTS “""'SceSstnces st, vorao,x.1. ” WANTED, 
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m™ CORNER STONE 


| Archives. 





Seven of the volumes are on the 
pressand the eighth and last will 
be ready April 1. By special ar- 
rangement with the publishers, a 
limited number of sets will be dis- 
tributed through The New York 
Newspaper Syndicate to introduce 
and advertise the work. Those 
ordering now will secure the Lt- 
brary at aboutone-half theregular 
subscription price, which ts from 
$36 to $48 a set, according to bind- 
ing. On receipt of only One Dol- 
lar the first seven volumes will be 
delivered at once, and the eighth 
tmmediately after April rst. The 
balance ts payable at the rate of 
ONLY TEN CENTS a day. The 
Syndicate allows a whole week in 
which to examine the work, when 
it may be returned tf not entirely 
satisfactory and money will be 
promptly refunded. 











LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


8 Splendid Yolumes; Nearly 4000 Pages; Over 600 Illustrations; Nearly 100 Colored Maps. 


FOUNDATION The material of the Library has been 


laboriously secured from the most trust- 
worthy and latest sources of historical information, such as the 
Great Libraries and Museums of the world, and Government 
The data thus collected has been arranged and care- 
fully written, under special commission, by ISAAC SIMTH CLARE, 





| the well-known historian, and has been reviewed and verified by 


the Professors of History in four leading American Universities. 
The text is preceded by an elaborate Essay on the Importance 
of the Study of History by Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of 
American History in Cornell University. 


| ILLUSTRATIONS The Library contains over 600 


illustrations from the foremost 
artists of Europe and America, embracing facsimiles of carved 
inscriptions recently discovered, battle scenes from famous 
paintings, interesting scenic representations, and authentic por- 
traits and busts of ancient and modern celebrities from Herodotus 





| the father of History to William McKinley and his cabinet. 


MAPS The geographical and physical features of the Library 
are carefully described and illustrated by a large 
number of new single and double-page colored maps, besides 
numerous charts and diagrams. Among the former are eleven 
separate maps of Europe alone, exhibiting the political and geo- 
graphical changes from the fall of the Roman Empire to the pres- 
ent day. The maps cover a wide range, from the representation 
of the World according to Strabo and Ptolemy to charts showing 





| the scenes of the late Armenian Massacres, and Dr. Nansen’s 


SEE HOW 


| of new portraits, maps and diagrams. 


| favorably of it to others. 


route in the polar regions. 


ume. 
BOUNDARY DISPUTE,’ 


LATE IT 1S 


10 CENTS A DAY for five months. 
monthly payment, and the full Russia for three extra payments. 
viceable, and will last a lifetime. 


for is shown by sending a $36 set of books on payment of only $1. 


Sample pages with specimen illustrations will be sent on application. 
| and to this magazine. 














The Library presents a complete record of events throughout the world up to the time of the publication of the last vol- 
For instance, it contains the only authentic history of “THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES,” I 

’ “THE NEW ARBITRATION TREATY,” “THE CUBAN REVOLUTION,” “THE REVOLT 
IN CRETE,” together with the late history of every important nation,all illustrated and explained with a large number 
In a word, THE LIBRARY is the MOST RECENT HISTORY OF THE WORLD BEFORE THE PrURLIC 


==——HOW TO ORDER THIS SUPERB HISTORY OF THE WORLD. = 


Bring or send $1 to THE NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, and the first SEVEN VOLUMES of | 
THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, in cloth binding, will be forwarded to you AT ONCE. The balance is payable at the rate of ONLY 
WE FORBNISH FREE A LITTLE SAVINGS BANK. — C 

WE RECOMMEND THE HALF-MOROCCO STYLE, because it is elegant and ser- 
Remember, you have A WHOLE WEEK for examination. 
entirely satisfactory. The confidence of THE SYNDICAT that the volumes will be gladly received, thoroughly appreciated and cheerfully paid 
s 1 1 We also feel that you will thoroughly appreciate the superb new work and speak 

Owing to the nominal price at which these introductory sets are sold. the cost of delivery must be paid by the purchaset. 
We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Franciso, 


ADDRESS NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 


a 


of every library; little or | 
great, should be a 
History of the World | 
which is comprehen. | 
sive, authentic, abl | 
written, fully illustra. | 
ted, and above all | 
down-to-date. The | 
one single work which | 


at last completely fills | 
all these require-| 
ments is that incom- 
parable record of 
human development 
and progress, the 


< 


STYLE The old dry style of simply detailing events in 
chronological order has been discarded. Facts are | 
brought out so as to interest the reader not only in the narration 
but the Philosophy of History. The pages are enlivened with 
historic stories of olden time and authentic happenings of to- 
day. Each nation is held up to view asa picture, and the whole 
work, with its lavish illustrations and superb maps, affords an 
inspiring panorama of the moving course of events in_ history 
from the dawn of time to the present year. 





The very full Table of Contents and Ex- 
| haustive General Index make the Library 
| invaluable for the purpose of following 

from period to period the historical study o] 
| all special topics, such as Education, Reli- 
| 


gion, Finance, Diplomacy, Literature, etc. 


The Library is printed in large clear type made ex- 
pressly for the work. 


Si 


down and 10 cents a day (payable 
monthly) secures the entire work 
_ for immediate use ard enjoyment. 


“THE VENEZUELAN 


You _can have the Half-Morocco binding for one extra 


Money will be promptly returned if the work is not | 


93 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 
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is the newest and most attractive book for beginners in Botany. In a series of short 
stories, wonders of plant life are described so charmingly and illustrated so beay 
tifully that children, interested at once, are introduced almost unconsciously 
to this fascinating study 
Besides the above, we publish the leading American Botany text-books, including the standard works 
of Professors Gray, Wood, and Youmans, whose names are as familiar to Botany teachers as household words, 
and are guarantees of all that is reliable and authoritative both in methods of teaching the subject and in 
statement of scientific fact Here are titles of some of the 


STANDARD BOTANY TEXTS 


ADAPTED TO EVERY GRADE OF STUDY IN THIS BRANCH: 


Apgar’s Plant Analysis...............8 .55 | Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Wood's Plant Record ............. .... $ .b5 
Apgar’s Trees of Northern United Sotany, (Revised and Enlarged)... $1.44 | Wood’s How to Study Plants........ 1,00 
Ro ae asec 1.00 ata School and Field Book of Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany 1,00 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children .65 Sotany, (Revised and Enlarged,) 1,80 Wood's Lessons in Botany.......... 90 
Gray’s How Plants Behave........... .54 Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Wood’s American Botanist and 
Gray’s How Plants tirow........... 80 — Mountaims........... .....csecerseeees 1.62 SS ere: 1,75 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany............ .94 Gray and Coulter’s Text-book of Wood’s Descriptive Botany........ 1,25 
Gray’s Manual of Botany of the Western Botany ........... ....... 216 Wood's New Class Book of Botany 2,60 


.9 | Goodale’s Physiological Botany 2.00 | Youmans’s First Book of Botany _ .64 

6 ne ae ggagamaia ed Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life .60 | Youmans’s Descriptive Botany... 1.20 
cle ~papectan sedge ~ sca mammal 2 16 | Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature, Bently’s Physiological Botany... 1.20 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual......... 2.16 | “SR .44 = Willis’s Practical Flora......... a ae 


BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICES. NO MATTER WHAT GRADE OF BOTANY YOU ARE TEACHING, WE CAN FURNISH 
THE BEST TEXT-BOOK. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, DESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND INTRODUCTION 
TERMS. CORRESPOND WITH US BEFORE MAKING SELECTIONS. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


Pn a 521-531 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 


When Does Your School Close? 


HE custom of giving pupils some little token at close of school is an excellent one, 
and teachers everywhere observe it. It hasbeen, however, difficult to secureap- 
propriate gifts—something attractive, which wou.d be kept, without too great 


ma OUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


rt e Are neat, novel, attractiveand contain matter which renders them so valuabletnat 

they will be highly prized and always kept, yet the cost is slight. These Souvenirs 
consist of two cards tied together with silk cord. On the face of the first is printed 
the name of school, town, teachers, date, officers, etc., as desired, in the brightest 
gold letters, and on the second the namesofall the pupils intheschool. Heavyem- 
bossed cards are used and the Souvenirs are gotten out in a highly artistic manner. 


- -. GRADED SCHOOLS ..., 


We have a special form for graded or other schools having over 60 pupils. Full 
particulars on application. 
_ That Nothing Before Devised compared with these Souvenirs for the purposes 
intended, is a point conceded by all. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS, SOCIETIES, LODGES 


And other organizations are furnished with similar souvenirs at same prices. and find 
ithem very appropriate. Especially desirable in Sabbath Schools for Easter 


NUMBER T0 ORDER + One for each pupil, one for your- 

« self and one for each official whose Price List, 
name appears on the Souvenir. State definitely the num- 
ber you wishand send, plainly written, the matter you desire 









School District Wo. S 
North GS ameston, 














> - — \ : : F, ~s ° 

‘ Ctsego Co., N.Y. on the face of first card, together with the name of each pupil ue 7 re 91. a8 

s Be sure that names are correctly spelled and plainly written. 2 ene ee) ad 
s — 17 1.10 22 ;: + 
; + Orders can be filled the day they are 3 15 1.15 23 : 18) 
1896-1897. WHEN T0 ORDER * received, but it is better to order a } 1% 1.20 24 : 141 
a couple of weeks in advance, na me cng avoid any posslble ; 20 1.25 2% : 14 

ay Sé Souveni y ; 

delay. One sample Souvenir free toany address. Additional ones 8c 
ay FILL THE BILL. THEY ARE ELEGANT. each. In ordering 
i i ‘ quantities in excess 
Zessic Hicklina, PORTSMOUTH, N. H.., Epwarps,Mo., —s Z of 26 send $1.45 for 
i _ Dec. 9, 1896. : _. Dec 10, 1896. ¢ first 25 and 3c each 
EACHER The Souvenirs came last I received School Souvenirs 3 for all over that 


night. Iam much pleased to-day. They areelegantand ¢ number. Number 
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dohn Wells : Directs with them, and also with I am delighted with them. 3 of Souvenirs ordered 
. m your promptness in filling ‘The pupils will think sotoo, 3 must equal number 
order. They are charming I’msure. Wishing you suc- 3 of pupil’s names. 
and ‘fill the bill’”’ exactly. cess in your new work, I am Sent post paid on 
y MARGARET J. LAUGHTON. Very Respectfully, receipt of price. 


MYRTLE VANCE 


























































Address all ordersfexactly as follows: 
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